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NOTES FROM THE ‘LIFE OF A TRAGEDIENNE.’ 
‘ They best can paint them who can feel them most.’ 


AM a lady—born and bred, but 

I have nevertheless occupied 
the position of housekeeper in a 
family neither rich nor great, for 
the space of one year. 

Suggestive as the name is of 
portly dignity and matronly import- 
ance, I feel: bound to add, that at 
the time I applied for the place 
(situation of course I mean) I was 
but twenty-three years old, and not 
deficient in the attribute which 
women prize so much—personal 
beauty. 

I cannot deny, that it was con- 
sciousness of the ‘effect, as we 
artists call it, afforded by the con- 
trast between position and breeding, 
that influenced me in deciding upon 
the humble calling, which appeared 
to me calculated to give bold relief 
to my personal advantages and re- 
fined education. I could not make 
up my mind to become either a 
governess or a companion, when a 
large family of us, reared in afflu- 
ence, were compelled by untoward 
circumstance, to go forth separately 
into the world to earn our daily 
bread. 

I had a few hundreds of my own: 
I was of age, and of a fiery, self- 
reliant nature, that scorned depend- 
ence and delighted in rule. ap- 
prenticed myself for a year, under a 
chef, who initiated me in the mys- 
teries of his art. At the expiration 
of that term, I assumed a matronly 
dress and air, and applied for the 
situation of housekeeper, in the 
family of Squire Arden, of Arden 
Hall. 
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Mrs. Arden had been dead six 
months, and the only daughter of 
the house, a young and beautiful 
girl of eighteen, was not likely, I 
thought, to interfere with a deter- 
mined housekeeper, who fully in- 
tended, as soon as she set foot in the 
house, to take the reins of govern- 
ment, at once and for ever, into her 
own 
* I had not- wasted my time or 
abilities during my year of appren- 
ticeship; and as I was a first-rate 
artiste, the Squire, I knew,. would 
be my humble slave. I despised no 
wheel, however ap tly insig- 
nificant, in the works of the ma- 
chinery of power. I ruled my 
master by the agency of such finished 
dinners, as had never before ap- 


— upon his hospitable, but 
itherto simple board. 
The establishment of which I was 


thus placed at the head, was by no 
means a large one. Mrs. Arden had 
been her own housekeeper, aided 
and abetted by a hard-working but 
very mediocre cook. The good 
Squire was a sincere mourner for a 
gentle and affectionate wife; but I 
am sure, notwithstanding, that the 
recherché dinners which I caused to 
be served up to him, solaced his 
honest heart not a little. This is 
not said in malice. Is it not a ma- 
terial world? Has not man’s nature 
been truthfully described as ‘ half 
brutal, half divine?’ 

A late well-known author, burst 
into tears, over the cold cutlets 
served up to him on his return from 
his wife’s funeral. ‘ If she had been 
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here’—he began, and the rest of 
the sentence was drowned in his 
rising sobs. She had kept the little 
wheel which I spoke of, well oiled 
and in constant use; and to this 
circumstance she owed the posthu- 
mous burst of conjugal emotion. 
Women in general, and wives in 
particular, if you wish to retain not 
only the romantic and shadowy, but 
also the genial and material, good- 
will of fathers, husbands, and bro- 
thers, I recommend you, on the 
— of experience, to do the 


we a was quite Pappy in beginning 
my new life. As I combed back 
my long, thick hair, and tucked it 
with difficulty under my matronly 
cap, I did not for a moment regret 
the Grecian plaits, into which it had 
once been woven by my own maid. 
At the same time, I would not have 
parted with one tress, or given up a 
tithe of my natural advantages, to 
have been reinstated in the position 
from which unkind Fortune had 
ousted me. 

Independence, and perhaps novelty 
also, had great charms for me. I 
was young, full of health and 
energy. I wished to rule, and 
manage, and govern; and I was in- 
stalled in a post, where I foresaw that 
I could do:all to my heart’s content. 

Arden Hall is a moderately-sized 
house, proportioned to the income 
of its owner, which does not exceed 
two thousand a year. The obvious 
antiquity of the edifice, gives it a 
picturesque and interesting, but 
rather sombre appearance; and the 
park by which it is surrounded is 
studded with trees which are most 
of them centuries old. The family, 
at the time of which I write, con- 
sisted of Mr. Arden, the ‘ Squire,’ as 
he was always called; Captain 
Arden, a youth of two-and-twenty, 
in a cavalry regiment; and the only 
daughter, Margaret, who was then 
one of the most beautiful girls that 
Lever saw. Pretty, ~ and daisy- 
like, ‘en was fragile, and timid to a 
faul 


Mine was the master mind in that 
household: J ruled. On the strength 
of my folded hair, and my stiff cap, 
my imperious spirit held its sway. 
When I took off that stiff cap at 


night, and shook down my hair al- 
most to my feet, I looked like a mere 
girl: but a girl can rule, if such be 
her will; and at that time the love 
of power was the strongest passion 
in my breast. It had not yet yielded 
to the master passion of all, which 
had nevertheless once had possession 
there. 

My master was a quaint, old- 
fashioned man, and his establish- 
ment did not belie its owner, for it 
was quaint and old-fashioned too. 
His family traced their origin back 
to an ancient date, but neither him- 
self nor his progenitors, had ever 
risen above mediocrity, either in the 
matter of fame, fortune, or rank. 
The country squire of moderate 
means—not the princely possessor 
of hundreds of thousands, who 
smiles superior to mushroom lords, 
the canaille of the aristocracy—is a 
genus not much before the notice 
of the public. He lives and dies the 
centre of his small orbit, unknown 
to the world at large, although 
a little monarch on his own soil. 
Squire Arden, separated from the 
Hall, and from the estate, would 
have been almost a nonentity; but 
in the old house, where his fore- 
fathers lived before him—in his own 
where the oldest oaks had 

acorns when the Arden family 
were centuries old, he was a patri- 
arch and a king. 

And no one ‘envied him, or de- 
spised the simple dignity, which 
comes naturally to a man to whom 
all his world looks up. It is opinion 
that. makes or that crushes us— 
that raises us up or that casts us 
down—not the indwelling conscious- 
ness of a superior, or of an inferior 
nature. But, although it is the 
mainspring of human power, it has 
a narrowing influence; and to ‘see 
oursels as others see us,’ is not so 
great a ‘ giftie’ as the immortal 
Scotchman would make out. We 
all do this, and not only see our- 
selvyes,as others see us, but judge 
of ourselves by the judgment of 
others, and assert or condemn our- 
selves, as we go up and down in the 
great balance of popular opinion. 

When Farmer Powell, or Farmer 
Hayes, proposed the Squire’s health 
on the annual rent-day dinner, a 
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would have seen much to de- 


cynic 
spise, in the dignity, in the royal 


condescension, of the good man’s 
reply, in his simple belief in the 
importance and. magnitude of the 
occasion; but to more lenient eyes, 
it would be apparent, that his honest 
heart was but echoing the popular 
ss he was - ae 

k the im ion, which his own 
position male in the minds of those 
by whom he was daily surrounded. 

Mr. Arden never aspired to move 

in a wider sphere, than that in 
which he was born and bred. He 
never went to London, and it did 
not seem probable that his beautiful 
daughter would ever have the op- 
portunity of displaying her attrac- 
tions to an admiring town, as. the 
matronly housekeeper, had done be- 
fore her. Opinion, in the country 
circles in. which she moved, is a 
thing of slower growth, than that 
which the thousand-tongued cla- 
mour of popular applause matures 
in a day in town. 

Thus one of the loveliest girls in 
the world, had been simply ‘ pretty 
Maggie Arden,’ at the archery meet- 
ings, and. town-hall balls, (to which 
her mother had taken her, as in 
duty bound, when she came out,) 
until one of the demigods of fashion 
had pointedly noticed and admired 
her. This made her, in the estima- 
tion of her world, and she would have 
reigned and ruled triumphantly on 
the strength of her chance of becom- 
ing a peeress, if her mother’s death 
had not intervened, and plunged her 
into such sincere and heartfelt sor- 
row, that visions of triumphs and 
om had faded alike from her 


tai 

It. did not appear, however, that 
her own sweet image had been 
effaced. from the memory of her 
patron and admirer, for she sut- 
= me one morning, during the 

+ week in August, by entering 
my room, and saying in some con- 
fusion (for she was never in the 
habit of giving me orders), ‘Oh! 
Mrs. Anderson, I thought I had 
best tell you that Lord Thoriston is 
coming here on the first to shoot. 
And don’t you. think, she added 
with an effort, ‘don’t you think the 
Hall chamber wants doing up? 
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‘ Certainly,” I replied, not over 
pleased with this very mild sugges- 
tion concerning. what I considered 
my own peculiar province. ‘I must 
send John with the pony carriage 
into Warwick this afternoon ; and I 
will see that the room is properly 


prepared. 

Miss Arden did not go, or turn 
the subject, as I expected, but went 
ow: ‘He will bring his valet too. 
But Iam afraid he will be fine—it 
will not do to ask him to wait, I 
mean.’ 


‘Oh! pray leave everything to’ 
me, Miss Arden,’ I said, with the 
roud, humble air I knew so well 
ow to assume. ‘I can easily proc 
assistance if I find it necessary.’ 

‘You are so clever, Mrs. Ander- 
son,’ my yo' mistress answered, 
while a slight cloud of anxiety 
vanished from her lovely brow. ‘ I'll 
leave it-all to you. But papa told 
me this morning to see that it was 
all right, because Lord Thoriston «s 
so very particular. 

L could searcely restrain a smile 

-at this information, Lord Thoriston 
having been formerly a favourite 
er of my own—favoured, per- 

ys, because his cynical nature 
reflected back the scorn which was 
inherent in my own breast—per- 
haps because he had singled me out, 
during a whole season, as the object 
of his insidious and flattering atten- 

tions. 

It was wrong of me, and bad for 
me, but I did not try to restrain my 
thoughts from dwelling on this 
man’s: intended visit to Arden Hall. 
I encouraged my memory to repro- 
duce, one after another, scenes and 
conversations which we had enjoyed 
together. 

I remembered that at one ball, in 
particular, he had been more than 
usually satirical and bitter in his 
remarks, and that I, in my keen 
enjoyment of them, had led him on 
by judicious contradiction. We were 

at the moment by a very 
utiful woman leaning on her 
husband’s arm. 

‘There goes: my beau idéal of a 
wife,’ he remarked: ‘ There is rest 
in every feature of her ionless 
face. 1 should lead but a turbulent 
life with a woman I worshipped or 
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loved. If ever I marry, it will be 
some lovely fool like that.’ 

These were among the last words 
that T had ever heard from his lips. 
Soon after our crash came, and I 
entered on my new life. Now I 
should see him again. This man, 
whom time and circumstance would 
most probably have confirmed in 
his cynical views of life, was about 
to enter a little world totally dif- 
ferent from any in which he had 
had any experience. ‘ Was it,’ I 
asked myself, ‘in search of the 
“lovely fool” whom he had deter- 
mined to make his wife?’ I wearied 
myself in speculations on this, to 
me, all-engrossing subject. Miss 
Arden was the sort of girl I 
knew that he would call a fool. 
She was simple, matter-of-fact, and 
devoid of imagination. That she 
was lovely there was not a doubt. 
Whether he would marry her? was 
a question which I asked myself a 
hundred times a day—much oftener, 
I regret to add, than whether my 
French dishes, blanc-manges, and 
creams, would do honour to the 
establishment of which I was the 


recognized head. 
On the ss day his lordship 
arrived at the Hall. It was soon 


evident to me that partridge shoot- 
ing was not the object of his visit. 
The Squire, who had fidgeted for 
a week before, and to whom the 
first shot fired on a dewy September 
morning was the sweetest music in 
the world, regarded with rather con- 
temptuous amazement, the indiffer- 
ence with which he listened to the 
same of the satin-coated pointers, 

and Don, Di and Flora. I 
could see from the window of the 
housekeeper’s room, that his lord- 
ship’s attention was engrossed by the 
personal attractions of my young 
mistress, who was sleeking down the 
glossy heads of her pets, her eyes 
sparkling with delight, at the praise 
which her father, in his innocently 
pompous way, was bestowing upon 
them 


‘ Will you bring us luncheon 
in the pony carriage, my dear?’ I 
heard the old man say to his daugh- 


ter as the gunners moved off, and I 
knew that the morning’s penance in 
the heavy swedes, and the clay 


stubbles, was only endured through 
the hope that that sentence held out. 
Men are certainly, in some things, 
more single-minded and unsophisti- 
cated than we are. The least design- 
ing mother in the world, would have 
been alive to the possibility or the 
probability, of the young lord’s being 
attracted by the beauty of her 
daughter; but the ‘Squire’ would 
not have missed one of Juno’s points, 
or shirked a half-acre of stubble, to 
have secured for Margaret an oppor- 
tunity of becoming intimate with all 
the coronets in Christendom. 

She had waited some time with 
her grey pony, the ‘ Busy Bee,’ in 
the basket-carriage, before her father 
and his guest worked their way 
round to the place of meeting. So, 
at least, I was informed by Lord 
Thoriston’s valet. ‘ We,’ he said to 
me that evening, ‘we kept your 
young lady waiting some time I am 
afraid. She is a rare pretty girl too, 
and so, I — my lord thinks.’ 

I had, of course, to check this 
man’s remarks in their unpromising 
bud. I could keep aloof from the 
other servants, but ladies’ maids and 
valets I was obliged to tolerate. So 
much more that I ever did before, I 
began to feel the incongruities of the 
situation, in which, by my own free 
will, I had placed myself. 

Perhaps it was the sound of his 
master’s voice on the lawn, that 
made me sicken in the valet’s 
society. 

I gathered, however, from the 
latter what it suited me to know, and 
found that Lord Thoriston intended 
to remain at the Hall, for the re- 
mainder of the week ; and as I knew 


that he had been expected for a” 


night only, I drew my own conclu- 
sions from this fact. J was not so 
single-minded, or so dense, as the 
pompous, worthy, blundering old 
Squire 


The space I have given myself, 
will only allow me to glean from the 
mass of notes which I have at this 
moment before me. And although 
every word brings back to my re- 
membrance burning thoughts, some 
sweet and others bitter, I will 
reduce to the limits of one sentence, 
the description of events that stirred 
the wildest emotions in my breast. 
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Lord Thoriston proposed to Mar- 
garet Arden within the week; and, a 
day or two after their engagement 
was announced, he and I met for the 
first time—for the first time since, 
as Florence Campbell, I had reigned 
during one season, a fashionable 
beauty in town. In my primmest 
cap, my stiffest starched gown, and 
with my most matronly air, I de- 
termined to come across him. He 
had always boasted that he never 
forgot a face which he had once 
seen. Here was an opportunity of 
testing the truth of the assertion. 

He and Margaret Arden were 
standing together on the lawn. I 
had my message, of course, ready 
cut and dried. It was a long one. 
It was natural that after it was de- 
livered, I should raise my eyes to 
gaze upon my young mistress’s 
affianced husband. I did so,and our 
eyes met. His, I observed in that 
momentary glance, had been sur- 
prised by mine, for it was the steady 
gaze of awakened curiosity, with 
which he was regarding me. 

I did not lose my self-command 
for a moment. I am innately an 
actress; and I verily believe that it 
was the mere love of acting a part, 
that induced me to become a servant, 
instead of choosing a vocation in 
which I could have appeared in my 
former character, but on an inferior 
stage, and in tarnished draperies. I 
liked to inspire interest, and the con- 
trast which my personal appearance 
and high-bred manners presented to 
the humble position which I occu- 
pied, was sure to do that, when I 
came in contact with minds refined 
and educated enough to perceive 
it. 

As I walked away, after listening 
with dignified composure to the 
rather embarrassed orders which, 
contrary to my usual custom, I had 
almost forced from Miss Arden, I 
heard Lord Thoriston say, in an 
under-tone (which, however, was in- 
tended to reach me), ‘Who, in 
heaven’s name, is that woman? I 
know her face—I know her voice— 
and for the life of me I can’t re- 
member, where I have met her 
before.’ 

I did not hear the reply, but 
doubtless it was the same which I 
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knew she often gave, when ques- 
tioned with reference to me. 

‘We can never find out who she 
is. Butis she not handsome? and 
does she not look as if she had a 
history ?’ 

A history! Oh! Margaret, a 
history I have now—and you and 
your lover, have darkened the pages 
nota little. But in the first instance 
I must admit, that she was the 
sinned against. We, Lord Thoriston 
and I—that accomplished and 
haughty nobleman and the /house- 
keeper at Arden Hall—were kindred 
natures, and for some weeks we 
carried on a tacit flirtation, which I 
was determined should soon rest 
upon a firmer basis. I had no pre- 
meditated design, but I delighted in 
exercising the powers of fascination, 
which my proud, self-asserting cha- 
racter, made me feel that I possessed. 
I knew that Lord Thoriston had 
once loved me, and that (as I ad- 
mitted to myself now for the first 
time) I had once loved him. My 
rival, it was true, was very beautiful ; 


~but she was not a girl that a woman 


bent upon power and conquest, would 
fear much. She allowed herself to be 
loved very amiably, but she did not 
care about adulation; and a woman 
who despises it, will scarcely ever 
inspire or retain it. She had not the 
fire, or the ambition, or the anima- 
tion, to make her the object of 
passionate devotion to such a man 
as Lord Thoriston. Neither was 
she as much attached to him, as she 
could have been to a man whose 
nature was more in harmony with 
her own. She was dazzled with the 
prospects which his offer held out to 
her; and I do not believe that it 
ever entered her head to refuse him. 
She felt that he had done her an 
honour, and she was prepared to 
make him a good wife; the sort of 
wife-he had once told me he would 
—passionless, calm, dull. 

Placid or stagnant, which? I 
care not. Such natures do not 
interest me. Give me the rapid 
stream or the restless wave, anything 
but the duckweed and slime, of the 
still, rippleless pools. It is a bitter 
mistake that men make, when they 
imagine that in monotony they will 
find rest. 













T had at that time a diffieult part 
to play, for I had to keep in the 
background all the commonplace 
and unromantic attributes of my 
thraldom,-and to bring into strong 
light what was picturesque and in- 
teresting. 

‘Ifyou please, missus, will you give 
I the key of the beer-cellar?’ as an 
interrogative address from one of the 
Squire’s hinds, would have quenched 
for ever the tender passion in the 
breast of his cynical lordship, who 
was artificially refined in his tastes, 
and who judged of men and things 
more than most people, by the 
measure of ther standard, in the 
critical opinion of his own fastidious 

t. 


On the other hand, I had only to 
leave my Goethe, or Dante, and Miss 
Arden in the room alone together, 
on the specious pretext that my 
presence was required elsewhere, 
to be quite certain that her womanly 
curiosity would lead her to investi- 
gate the nature of my studies, and 
her womanly love of gossip, to pub- 
lish her discovery to her lover. All 
the coquettish arts which I practised 
I need not recount here; I will only 
say that I so far succeeded in attract- 
ing Lord Thoriston’s attention, that 
a day seldom passed without our 

meeting by mutual and -premedi- 
tated, but still ¢actt consent. 

But my arts and skilfully-woven 
designs, were as nearly as possible 
rendered futile by a circumstance 
which, however derogatory to my- 
self, I am bound to relate, because 
through it runs the thread of my 
life, and because it awoke in me 
the vindictive and fiery passion of 
hatred, which I have since so often 
had to portray upon the stage. 

Captain Arden returned to the 
Hall, on his long leave, about this 
time, and it was arranged that his 
sister’s wedding should take place 
before his return to his regiment. 
She consulted »with me fréquently 
on the, to her, all-engrossing topic 
of her ‘trousseau. Her father had 
given her five hundred pounds, and 
the poor child was dismayed at the 
idea of spending such a mine of 
— , entirely on her own responsi- 


I therefore volunteered my advice 
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and assistance, which was thankfully 
aecepted. My presence in the draw- 
ing-room was constantly required, 
and I could not help observing that 
I was sent for more frequently, when 
Captain Arden was with his sister. 
He was but a youth, and, like many 
others, impertinent and reckless in 
his remarks, more from the exuber- 
ance of animal spirits, than from any 
design or intention of wounding the 
feelings of those whom he considered 
beneath him. Not all my natural 
and assumed dignity, nor the in- 
fluence of my stiff cap and starched 
gown, were of any avail to keep his 
bold black eyes off my face, on those 
occasions. I avoided him with the 
avoidance of hate. I looked upon 
him as a reptile in my path. But 
he was one of those ubiquitous people, 
whom it is impossible always to 
shirk. 

One day I had seen him pass my 
window, with a gun on his shoulder 
and his dogs at his side. Lord 
Thoriston was at the Hall, and I had 
not seen him for two days. I 
thirsted for some token of recogni- 
tion, for some sign that I was not 
forgotten. It was the hour in which 
he always indulged in a cigar, and 
on that account kept aloof from Miss 
Arden, who hated tobacco in every 
shape. Lord Thoriston never offered 
to give up ‘the indulgence of the 
pursuit (as it may be called in these 
days), but he paid her the compli- 
ment of avoiding her society, when 
he indulged in it. 

I knew the hour well, and I also 
knew that he looked for me—that he 
expected me at my window at that 
hour. I did not always appear, and 
for two days I had refrained from 
doing so, under the impression that 
the youth to: me so offensive, might 
at any moment join him, and his 
very presence inspired me with a 
feeling of ungovernable loathing and 
disdain. 

That morning, as I ‘said before, I 
had watched him out—that morn- 
ing, for the first time, I laid aside 
my cap of office, and displayed in 
their glossy abundance, the coils of 
auburn hair, which I well knew 
formed one of my principal charms. 
I stood at some little distance from 
the window, with my head in a posi- 
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tion to display the classical contour 
and artistic arrangement, with the 
best effect; an actress at heart, I 
had studied it unconsciously all my 


life. 

I soon heard the well-known step. 
It was such music to me that I was 
not likely to forget it. My heart 
throbbed with pleasure, but I did 
not move from the pose which I had 
intentionally assumed. As I con- 
tinued the occupation in which I 
feigned to be engaged, a harsh, hate- 
ful voice broke on my ear, and sent 
me quickly to the other end of the 
room. 

* By Jove, Thoriston,’ it said, ‘ you 
have stolen a march on me! But 
you are a clumsy stalker, old fellow. 
You have scared away ‘the game.’ 
And passing under the window, he 
half said, half sung, ‘ For it must be 
a lovely head, that has such lovely 
hair.’ 


Senseless, idiotic, overgrown booby! 
My castles in the air to be over- 
thrown by such hands, raised all the 
ire of which I was capable ; and that 
was not a little. Lord Thoriston 
was the very man to be scared by 
the slightest breath of ridicule, by 
the merest sowpgon of coarseness ; and 
he had witnessed the degradation to 
which I had been exposed, by the 
first unfledged popinjay, that came 
across my path. 

I wept with vexation. I do not 
know what I hoped, or what I 
thought would be the upshot of the 
flirtation which I was carrying on. 
It is enough for a woman like me to 
know that a thing is to all appear- 
ance impossible, to strain every 
nerve to accomplish her purpose. 
That Lord Thoriston should break 
off an engagement with one of the 
prettiest girls ever seen, on the eve 
of their marriage, to engage himself 
to her father’s housekeeper, did not 
bear the stamp of probability on the 
face of it. But in my romantic 
imagination (and I was still young) 
the case stood thus. A man of a 
powerful and cynical frame of mind, 
engages himself to an artless, simple 
girl, whom he chooses from among 
others, because ‘he has said to him- 
self that such a wife he will have, 
and because he is of a determined 
nature, and acts up to his intentions. 
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A woman of equally, or perhaps 
of more determined character, thrown 
by circumstances in the way of a 
man over whom she once possessed 
great influence, determines to regain 
her influence, and, if possible, to 
augment her former power, by bring- 
ing into strong contrast the position 
in which fate has cast her, and the 
beauty and refinement of her mind 
and person. 

And if the reader will charitably 
remember, that in moments of pas- 
sion and excitement, we invariably 
choose to live in the present and 
shun the shadowy image of the 
future, he will, perhaps, acquit me 
of criminality, however glarmg my 
faults may have been. The subtle 
difference between the blindness and 
recklessness of passion, and the fore- 
thought and calculation of crime, none 
should understand better than I. 

That I have told the simple truth 
throughout, I have no greater token 
to prove than the blackness and 
hardness of the lines in which, with 
a steady hand, I have traced my own 


“character, and photographed, as it 


were, my own mind. 

Soon after the day of which I have 
spoken, the curtain fell for ever on 
the scene of the poor life, which, in 
its buoyant vivacity, had given me 
such deep offence. 

The young soldier—the idolized 
son, the tender brother—was among 
them in the evening, and the next 
morning he was—gone! 

Gone! but not bodily. On the 
camp-bed on which as a stripling 
he had once lain wounded, after a 
glorious charge on the battle-fields 
of the East, he now lay dead — shot 
through the heart—one of his own 
pistols the weapon—the hand un- 
known, There was nothing taken; 
there had been no resistance ; it was 
and will ever remain a most mys- 
terious murder. His window was 
wide open ; but this was always the 
ease. I remembered with a shudder 
that mine (which was in the opposite 
wing to Captain Arden’s, and also 
on the ground-floor) had been open 
also. Long before Miss Nightingale 
published her invaluable Notes, it 
was my habit to sleep with it thus 
summer and winter. Ever since 
that time, however, when the shady 
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wings of death flapped in so mys- 
teriously, leaving no sign behind but 
that of the motionless corpse upon 
the bed, I have bolted and barred 
notonly my windows, but my shutters 
also, every night of my life. 

What a household it was! The 
Squire’ wrung his hands and wept 
with the affecting imbecility of a 
great irremediable sorrow ; Margaret, 
shrieking and horror-struck, could 
not be torn from the dead body, but 
loaded with passionate caresses the 
cold, slightly smiling lips. Lord 
Thoriston, with the stern reticence 
with which natures like his shrink 
from a scene, avoided after the first 
the little room upon the ground- 
floor, and busied himself in taking 
means to discover the perpetrator of 
the base and cowardly deed. 

My own feelings were those of 
unmitigated sorrow. The hatred 
which I had felt for the poor youth, 
in the insolence of his happy, care- 
less nature, was distilled into three- 
fold pity for his untimely end. 
Contrast again—how it speaks to 
the artist mind! It was the pitiful 
contrast, presented by his nature 
and his end, that made his violent 
death doubly awful to me. What 
had death to do with him? The 
brave, light-hearted boy! He had 

him by a hundred times in 
the serried ranks of battle, and in 
his fiery harvest-time of disease. 
Why did he enter like a thief in the 
night, and stamp that mournful smile 
with his cruel seal the last ? 

No clue to the murder was ever 
discovered. A poacher, who had 
been heard to vow vengeance against 
the whole family, was suspected and 
apprehended ; but he was able to 
prove an undoubted alibi; and sus- 
picion itself could take no other 
shape. As I mentioned before, it 
was one of his own weapons that 
had been turned upon him; which 
he had been in the habit of boasting 
that he always kept loaded by his 
side. I had myself heard him say to 
his sister, who had nervous fears 
about burglars— 

‘ If the rascals come here, I will 

ive them a taste of my twins. I 
ve always slept with them loaded, 
since my campaigning days.’ 
I was the only person likely to 


have heard the shot; as the wings 
of the house occupied by Captain 
Arden and myself, had been recently 
added to at the back ; and I preferred 
appropriating one of the small iso- 
lated rooms thus gained, to sharing 
an apartment up stairs with Miss 
Arden’s maid. I had a faint im- 
pression of having been startled that 
night by a noise, and of turning to 
sleep again, if, in fact, I ever awoke. 
There was a circumstance, slight in 
itself, which I could never account 
for, and which I always shudder to 
think of, which was, that my own 
door was a little ajar on the morning 
of the murder, although I distinctly 
remember locking it the night be- 
fore. It is therefore my own im- 
pression (sanctioned certainly by no 
proof, for there was a fierce mastiff 
within a chain’s length of my win- 
dow) that the murderer had first 
entered my room by mistake, and, in 
the hurry of a perturbed conscience, 
had sought to make his way to the 
— wing, through the house, 
unlocking my door for that purpose. 
This he may possibly have effected, 
as there was a passage of communi- 
cation, and Captain Arden’s door 
was unlocked in the morning. The 
silence of the housedogs was an un- 
accountable fact in any case, and 
would have attracted suspicion to 
the inmates, or habitués of the house, 
but for the fact that there was no 
member of that household, whom 
the most envious suspicion could 
have charged with the crime. The 
one man servant was an old retainer 
of the family, whom this event had 
laid prostrate with unmistakable 
grief; and the maids were one and 
all of the timorous nature common 
to female servants, whose nerves are 
shaken by the squeak of a mouse, or 
the sight of a spider. 

I must confess that, although a 
stranger to fear before, after that 
night an indescribable horror took 
possession of me; and I was glad to 
vacate my room, and to take up my 
quarters in a mere closet, on the 
second story. It was necessary for 
me to be near my poor young mis- 
tress, whose nerves had received 
such a terrible shock that the doc- 
tors for some time despaired of her 
recovery. 
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At this time the affection which 
she had had for Lord Thoriston was 
decidedly weakened, if not altogether 
extinct. He had no sympathy with 
her in that wailing mood, and she 
dreaded the meetings which under 
these circumstances imposed so 
much mutual restraint. She was too 
glad to employ me to take and re- 
ceive messages ; and on one of these 
occasions, after I had delivered some 
commonplace, and received another 
in return, Lord Thoriston said in an 
under-tone, while he leaned his head 
on his arm and his arm on the 
mantelpiece, his keen, grey eyes 
fixed not on me, but on the fire be- 
fore him— 

’ Florence, do you ever think of 
old times ?’ 

My heart gave a throb and went 
out to meet his words—the spell was 
broken then; I had conquered—his 
proud spirit had succumbed to 
mine. 1 forgot old times in the 
triumphant present, and answered, 
half-scoffingly— 

* Not often, my lord; natures like 
mine are more apt to paint a 
sible future, than to retouch the 
background of the past.’ 

‘ What line does your ambition 
take?’ was the taunting reply, 
which awoke me to the conviction 
that the circumstances of my present 
position galled him. He was in my 
toils, and I was a servant. I deter- 
mined to tame his pride, and to meet 
scorn half-way. 

‘ Not the line of becoming great 
enough to insult misfortune,’ I said, 
and with an inclination of my head 
I left him, with an answer on his 
lips. For two days after that I 
never went near him. On the third, 
his valet came to me, with the re- 
quest that I would speak to his 
master, who had a message for Miss 
Arden. ‘ My lord is in the library,’ 
he added. 

‘I will speak to Lord Thoriston 
in the drawing-room,’ was my reply. 

I would not be sent for as a ser- 
vant by him. The man stared, and 
went to deliver my message. Before 
I kept my appointment, I went 
deliberately to my room, and gazed 
upon my own face in the glass. I 
arranged my dress and cap with the 
most scrupulous nicety, and saw, 
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with triumphant satisfaction, that 
never in the ‘old times’ of which 
Lord Thoriston had spoken, had my 
beauty been so striking as at the 
present moment. 

The first words with which he 
ann me were—‘ How is your mis- 


' The same as usual, my lord, 1 
replied ; “she is unequal to seeing 


‘Poor fool!’ I heard him mutter 
between his teeth, ‘ she brings it on 
her own head. And the squire,’ he 
added, with an open sneer, ‘ how is 
he? Imbecile, ad libitum, I presume.’ 

* Mr. Arden is very ill,’ 1 said, an- 
grily ; ‘it must be a hard heart that 
can scoff at such sorrow as his.’ 

‘ What a platitude! what com- 
monplace— from your lips, too, 
which were formed for better things! 
Can you explain the meaning of the 
words a hard heart? Hardness im- 
— strength. Would you rather 

ve a nature hard and strong, or 
soft and weak? Which is your own, 
Florence?’ he said, in the same half- 
shy, half-arrogant manner in which 
he had questioned me about old 
times. 

* Mine is inscrutable,’ I said. 

‘ Not to me, for I have studied it 
long. I will not say to admire, be- 
cause you are self-opiniated to a 
fault. I will not say to love, because 
you are as arrogant and haughty, as 
my poor little dove up there is con- 
temptibly weak and unself-asserting. 
But if you will grant me an unre- 
strained interview, perhaps I may 
tell you all this and more. Where 
can we meet?” 

‘ Scarcely here,’ I replied; the ire 
of my nature was kindled by the 
word my with reference to his in- 
tended bride. ‘Scarcely under Mr. 
Arden’s roof; hard and strong as 
our natures are, let us have some 
little respect, if not feeling, for those 
whom we injure.’ 

‘ Do not sentimentalize, Florence,’ 
he said ; ‘ I cannot stand it from you. 
It does not become your style of 
beauty. I tell you as a soft truth, 
from a hard nature, that I love you 
—that I loved you from the first 
moment I saw you—that my passion 
rekindled when I saw you again, in 
the disguise which I did hate, but 
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which I love now as I do everything 
belonging to you. You must meet 
me this evening—say where?’ 

‘Th Miss Arden’s retreat, I re- 

_ alluding to a garden, or rather 
wn and shrubbery, which Margaret 
called her own, and which was there- 
fore hallowed ground to the inhabit- 
ants of the hall. 

* I will be there.’ 

* Four hours hence.’ 

‘ Four hours hence,’ he repeated 
after me, and we parted. 

And day after day, Miss Arden’s 
continued illness gave us the oppor- 
tunity of meeting; and I drank of 
the intoxicating cup of adulation 
from the mind that I loved. Day 
after day my position grew more 
hateful to me, and at last I told Miss 
Arden that in a month (the menial’s 
month!) I must leave her service. 
She received the communication 
with sorrow—even with tears: but 
she was weak and ill, and clung to 
me, as she would have clung, under 
the same circumstances, to a mother 
or an elder sister. I could not bear 
this—my nature is strong, but not 
hard. I had some natural generosity 
left, which even my blinding passion 
could not extinguish. 

I thought Lord Thoriston would 
have received my news gladly; in- 
stead of this, however, a cloud came 
over his countenance, and he said, 
gloomily, ‘Why did you take this 
step without consulting me? it was 
well as it was.’ 

* Not well for me,’ I answered ; ‘I 
cannot bear her tenderness and affec- 
tion. Without sentiment, I assure 
you I could bear anything from her 
hut that.’ 

After a pause he said, abruptly, 
*"Will she live? 

*Who?—Margaret?’ I said, to gain 
time, but knowing, of course, to 
whom he referred. 

‘ Margaret,’ he repeated. ‘If she 
lives, I must marry her. I am bound 
in honour to do so.’ 

* She will live,’ I replied, bitterly ; 
and holding out my hand to him, I 
added, with concentrated coldness 
and scorn, ‘ We part, Lord Thoriston 
—thank you for opening my eyes.’ 

Oh! the bitterness of the humilia- 
tion which I experienced at this 
moment. Margaret’s wrongs were 


revenged threefold. With words of 
passionate love for me on his lips, he 
dared ‘to talk of marriage wit 
other. Was my triumph over my 
rival to end thus? He must have 
quailed before the passion which was 
expressed in every feature of my 
face, for, seizing my hand, he said, 
with a voice full of emotion— 

* We do not part thus, Florence;’ 
and then he poured out such a pas- 
sionate appeal to me not to forsake 
him, that I parted with him loving 
him as well as before, but firm inmy 
determination to leave Arden Hail 
and Lord Thoriston, for ever, on that 
day month. I would sacrifice my- 
self, and punish him, by leaving him 
to my rival. In that shaken, frail, 
weak nature, I felt that I should be 
avenged. He could never love her 
as he loved me; but since those 
words of his—‘ Jf she lives, 1 must 
marry her,’ she had assumed her old 
importance as a rival in my eyes. I 
thought about her constantly—cal- 
culated the possibility of her re- 
covery—was present in imagination 
in the sick-room night and day ; and 
onee when the doctor said, ‘ Be care- 
ful of this draught, a few drops more 
than prescribed may prove fatal— 
keep it in your own hands,’ such a 
fearful feeling took possession of me, 
that I carried the phial to Lord Tho- 
riston, and repeating the doctor’s 
warning, I added, ‘ Pour it out your- 
self—you have a steady hand ;’ and, 
as he raised his eyes to my face with 
an expression of startled inquiry, I 
added, with forced calmness, ‘ I ad- 
vise you to keep this bottle. You 
are the person most concerned in 
Miss Arden’s welfare.’ He made no 
answer, but I thought he turned 
rather pale, and I went my way, 
with a passionate feeling of hatred in 
my heart, for the helpless rival who 
stood between me and the object of 
my affection. 

I avoided him, and the sick-room 
scrupulously all day, and at night 
Lord Thoriston’s valet brought me a 
note, which he said contained a pre- 
seription for Miss Arden; but there 
was a hateful leer on the man’s face, 
which filled me with contempt for 
myself and the part I was acting. 

When I gained my own room I 
tore open the note, and found in it 
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renewed professions of the most ten- 
der, passionate love. But this deter- 
mined man made no offer of giving 
up Margaret for me—he said nothing 
of breaking off his engagement with 
her, and [ tore his letter into a 
hundred fragments, and burnt it bit 
by bit inthe candle. I went to bed, 
and contrary to my expectations, fell 
into a heavy, deep, untroubled sleep, 
such as nature, with merciful ca- 
price, sometimes bestows upon those 
most racked and torn upon the wheel 
of distracting thought. 

I was awakened in the morning by 
a housemaid, who had the evening 
before taken my place in Miss Ar- 
den’s room, but who ‘had so ill filled 
my post that she confessed to having 
slept soundly herself during the 
greater part of the night, and only 
to have been roused by the shrieks 
and cries of the patient, whom she 
declared was raving mad. 

I rose hastily, and went to the 
sick-room; but Margaret no sooner 
caught sight of me, robed as I was in 
a white dressing-gown, with my’ hair 
in disorder, than, not knowing me I 
suppose, she set up a series of pierc- 
ing screams, and gibbered and chat- 
tered at. me in a way that chilled my 
very soul. How often since have I 
awed a crowded house, with the 
acted representation of that scene ; a 
feeling of superstitious dread filling 
my own heart at the same time ! 

I withdrew quickly, and de- 
spatched a man on the fastest horse 
in the stable (the late Capt. Arden’s 
favourite) for the nearest doctor. 
Lord Thoriston alarmed by the 
shrieks of Margaret, which struck 
even him with awe, galloped to the 
station, to telegraph for another from 
London. The old Squire, awakened 
from the torpor, into which his for- 
mer grief had plunged him, crawled 
to-his daughter’s side, and repeated 
over and over again, mechanically— 
‘Another! and so soon. Another! 
and so soon.’ 

All that day the fever raged ; the 
doctor from London arrived at ten 
at night, and pronounced Miss Arden 
to be in the most imminent danger. 
The housemaid, who had passed the 
night in the room, was severely 
cross-questioned by him. He be- 
lieved that some sudden fright must 
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have produced the access of fever 
and delirium, of which the country 
practitioner affirmed that not the 
slightest premonitory symptom ex- 
isted the night before. The house- 
maid, however, denied having heard 
or seen anything; but declared that 
when she woke in the morning, Miss 
Arden’s eyes ‘were staring at her, 
glazed, and fixed like ;’ and nothing 
more could be elicited from her by 
me. 

Four days Margaret continued in 
great peril, and then the fever left 
her as suddenly as it came. When 
she awoke, her eyes rested on her 
father’s grey head, who was kneeling 
beside her in thankful prayer; and 
putting out her hand, she said 
ealmly, ‘ Yes, dear father, 1 am re- 
stored to you, and I will never leave 
you. I have been deceived in all but 
you.’ 

This was her constant theme. By 
the intuition of disease, she ap 
to have discovered her lover’s incon- 
stancy; and her suspicion must 
have fallen on the right object, for 
she would not see me, or speak to 
me, and when comparatively reco- 
vered, turned away her head in real 
or affected horror, if I attempted to 
approach her side. She lay pros- 
trate and weak for days, her slight 
frame had been shaken to the very 
centre. But the danger over, Lord 
Thoriston did not even pretend much 
interest in his affianced bride. He 
continually urged me to grant him 
interviews, which I as steadily re- 
fused, and I know that he awaited 
with anything but hopeful expecta- 
tion his summons to Margaret’s 
room. 

It came at last. She sent for him 
one day when she had persuaded 
her father to go out for a drive, with 
her quiet pony, the ‘ Busy Bee,’ in 
the basket chair. Lord Thoriston 
was in the room two hours, and came 
out of it a changed man to me. 

The rival I had despised, had 
proved too strong’ for us—too strong 
for him, for in ‘that interview she 
gave him up—too strong for me, for 
by some ‘wicked and premeditated 
lie, of which I could not have be- 
lieved her capable, she changed the 
current of his passionate affection for 
me into bitter and vindictive hate. 
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I believe now that. she was delirious, 
or mad, when she uttered it; for it 
was not like her coolly and delibe- 
— invent. 

tever it was, it imposed upon 
the cynical nature, that doubted only 
when things good or godlike were 
concerned; but was credulous as a 
child, when the dark side of the hu- 
man mind was presented to his gaze. 

He sought me—actually sought 
me—from whom he had parted with 
words of the tenderest love, to heap 
. m my head reproaches and words 

contemptuous scorn, which have, 
pa built up the fabric of my 
present fame—for I have since lived 
to be revenged on him. He closed 
his harangue in these words— 

‘You have murdered her to all 
intents and purposes as far as I am 
concerned. She is lost tome. Your 
pride and malignity have dared a 
greater crime, than that which your 
pretended passion so successfully 
resisted.’ 

Was not this a training-school for 
the profession which I have adopted ? 
What mimic stage could be more 
rife with incident, effect, passion, 
revenge, than the stage of my real 
life? How my heart burned in my 
breast to portray these things to the 
living crowds, whose answering emo- 
tions would assure me that this was 
not mere acting, but the overflowing 
of a powerful current into its own 
channel! 

* Imprisoned force that can but break at length, 

Engenders power, and concentrates strength.’ 

My gift of beauty, my stormy na- 
ture, my love of sway—was not their 
proper sphere the stage? From 
that day my profession has been my 
all in all; I have attained fame, 
wealth, splendour. I have rejected 
destinies as far exceeding that which 
Lord Thoriston could have offered 
me, as my present one, in my own 
estimation, exceeds them all; and I 
have crowned my triumph by reject- 
ing Lord Thoriston himself. The 
successful tragedienne, enthroned on 
the pinnacle of popular opinion, is a 
different being to the housekeeper in 
an obscure family. No man is more 
influenced by popular opinion than 
ro captious, cavilling, cynical na- 


The night I received his letter, 
offering to reopen negotiations with 
me (based now upon an unmistak- 
able footing, the footing of marriage), 
he occupied a stall opposite me, and 
I acted at him. In the person of 
the actor, who took a part not un- 
similar in its details to that which 
Lord Thoriston had acted in earnest, 
I inundated him with scorn. I sin- 
gled him out by one well-directed 
glance, and that glance was the 
answer to the proposals which he 
had presumed to address to me— 
that glance trampled his coronet 
under foot, and laid his pride in the 
dust. 

: That night, I ber ——— — 
surpassed myself; and truly the 
plaudits which resounded as the 
curtain fell bore witness to the power 
with which my acting had spoken to 
the hearts of the audience. With 
= voice the assembled crowds re- 
my name, and when I ap- 
seca before the curtain the ovation 
was complete. At that moment I 
glanced at one pale, ion-lined, 
hard face, and I saw that I had not 
acted in vain. Many such nights as 
that would have killed me. As it 
was, I terrified my maid by acting 
my part over again in my sleep. 
She tells me that I often do it—when 
I have been more than usually car- 
ried away, when I have entered 
body and soul into the spirit of the 
author, I have been known to go 
through a whole part without miss- 
ing a word or gesture. And this 
circumstance proves to me more 
than ever that I am an actress at 
heart—that the depths of my nature 
are stirred, in proportion as I feel 
the power within me to stir the 
hearts of others — that the ruling 
ion of the moment can sway me 
ike a reed ; and that, if the light of 
conscience, ‘or the strength of prin- 
ciple, were by any fatality asleep in 
my breast, I should be at the mercy 
of the headlong current. 

As it is, however, I have a will 
which can conquer all—which has 
been my stepping-stone to fame—the 
secret of my success, and which has, 
I firmly believe, more than once been 
my safeguard from Crime. 
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READING FOR HONOURS. 





A University Story founded on Fact. 





‘Fame is the spur that the clear mind doth raise 
To shun delights and live laborious days.'—MILTON, 


I. 
N a bright April daybreak, forty 
years ago, a party of students 
was crowding round the open stone- 
shafted window of a_ third-floor 
room in the inner court-yard of 
Leyden University—a court-yard 
generally known to Dutch students 
as the ‘ Hundred Pipes Court,’ from 
a legend of a certain professor who 
once had rooms there, and who, 
during his attack on a German rival’s 
thesis,‘ On the Cosmogony of San- 
choniathon,’ is said to have smoked 
one hundred pipes, and to have 
drunk upwards of three gallons of 
spruce beer, in the short space of 
twelve hours. 

There were five men in the upper 
room of the ‘ Hundred Pipes Court,’ 
of whom four were evidently young 
students. The fifth, by his dress and 
manner, was apparently a boor of the 
town, either a messenger or servant 
of one of them, for he kept in the 
background, and waited patiently for 
an opportunity of taking his turn to 
look at the object, whatever it was, 
that riveted the attention of the 
other four. If I had time to observe 
the dress of these students, I might 
describe it as consisting of short 
frock coat, voluminous neckcloths, 
tight pantaloons, and smart Hessian 
boots. 

One brawny fellow, with a frank, 
hearty face, clear, unflinching eye, 
short crisp, black beard, and bright 
complexion, sits with his back half 
turned to the wide stone-shafted 
window, gazing dreamily at a rough 
sketch of revelling boors in the 
Ostade manner which rests upon the 
large easel before him. The drum- 
head of this is adorned with a large- 
nosed caricature of his merry friend 
Van Hock, who, standing on a high- 
backed chair—for he is a fat, short 
man—is puffing out his red cheeks 
and kissing his pudgy fingers to some 
beauty, I suppose, at a window on 


the opposite side of the small quad- 
rangle. Brederode—that is the 
frank, tall fellow I first named— 
has just taken his pipe out of his 
lips, and is holding upa red bumper 
of Burgundy to the same mysterious 
person. A third lad, a long-faced, 
rather sentimental, and handsome 
stripling, somewhat older than the 
rest, remarkable for his ‘ Raphael 
face’ and long, flowing, brown hair, 
stands up against the dull red, 
smoke-dried curtains of the window, 
and dreamily stares in the same di- 
rection. That is Vanderhorn, the 
poet of the University, whom the 
wags of the college call ‘ The Under- 
taker,’ partly because he is grave 
and silent, and partly because he 
always wears a Raphaelesque coat 
of black velvet. The fourth, that 
fair-haired youth kneeling upon 
the velvet-cushioned chair, is Herr 
Wagner—brave Carl Wagner—a 
fiery young Prussian, who is gene- 
rally noisy and merry enough with 
his student songs, and drinking 
songs, and war songs, and every 
sort of song, but who is now, with 
his great China tea-cup of a pipe, 
quite absorbed, like the rest, in 
watching the mysterious being at 
the opposite window. He puffs and 
stares, without having a word to 
throw even at Brederode’s big black 
dog Nassau that couches at the foot 
of the easel, dangerously close to the 
great tin box of colour bladders, the 
bottles of oil, and the heap of wet 
brushes. 

The tassel of the blind blows 
backward into the room as the April 
wind comes with a scent of flowers, 
and beats against those red and pale 
faces, somewhat jaded with a long 
night’s revel. 

The annual examinations were to 
commence in a week, and this was 
the way the Brederode set generally 
prepared themselves for that Lenten 
time of brain-work and hard study. 
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Now it is certainly pleasant in a 
lofty college room on an April 
morning to look out at a sea of dim 
grey roofs, restless weathercocks, and 
puffing chimneys; but such a-sight 
surely is not sufficient to specially 
rouse the enthusiasm of four tired 
roisterers, who have been chasing 
the dark night till daybreak with 
noisy songs and clashing glasses. 

No one, I. am sure, uainted 
with the ‘ Court of the Hundred 
Pipes’ and its inmates would. have 
seen anything peculiar in the win- 
dow opposite to attract. and fix so 
many eyes. There are lights here 
and. there in many of the opposite 
rooms, for the college chambers are 
low and dark, and the rosy flush in 
the sky is hardly yet fully turned to 
sunshine. At one window a hand 
might be seen thrust out, and drop- 
ping a hat down upon the court- 
yard stones below. There has been 
a drinking party in those rooms, 
and that is the result of a scuffle 
between two of the most tipsy.. At 
another window I see the lean, spec- 
tacled. head of Professor Hartwig 
thrust out. greedily and inquiringly 
to sniff the air and ascertain the state 
of the weather ees to a short 
constitutional walk before breakfast 
on the banks of. the Brockendam Ca- 
nal. All these things are, itis true, in 
their small. way, characteristic and 
interesting. The window into which 
Brederode’s set are staring is un- 
marked by anything I can see, ex- 
cept by the twinkling yellow light 
of a single tallow candle, burnt down 
almost to the socket of the candle- 
stick. And yet, perhaps, I am 
rather too hasty in my. condemna- 
tion of these Leyden students; for 
when I shade my eyes with my 
hand and look very closely, I do 
think I can.see, further in the gloom 
of the chamber, and scarcely sepa- 
rable from it, a tall, emaciated man 
of I know not. what age, with hol- 
low cheeks and mere pits for eyes, 
bending over a dark folio, the leaves 
of which reflect upward. a sort of 
white glimmer on his already pale 
face. He must be dressed in black, 
too, I am sure, for his clothes reflect 
no light, and his seems to 
melt. into the dark walls that just 
one tinge of daybreak now brightens 


in slanting flushes. Rembrandt 
must have witnessed such scenes, 
or he could never have painted men 
so similar. Whatever the revelry of 
Brederode and. his-fellows had been, 
evidently at the opposite window 
was to be seen the real, devoted 
student toiling for fame, and obli- 
vious of all the butterfly pleasures 
of the outer sunshiny world. But 
was fame really worth that toil of 
brain and thet. long imprisonment? 
‘ By no means, thought many a 
student at that moment watching 
that window. ‘By no means, 
thought Brederode and his friends. 

‘ Look, you fellows, said Hock, 
‘ if there is not. Van Os up already 
at six. in the blessed morning sweat- 
ing at his examination books. Mark 
me, that. fellow will kill himself. 
He has given-wp wine!’ 

* Most logical proof of impending 
dissolution,’ said Wagner, emitting 
three distinct. whiffs of blue smoke 
from his mouth, as he removed from 
it the shining amber mouthpiece of 
his pipe, in-order to speak. 

* He has given up wine, and Hock 
has taken:to it, said Brederode. ‘ It 
is no use drinking to the dog—the 
bookworm ; he takes no notice of us.’ 

‘ Friends. or foes. are all one to 
him,’ cried one of the men. ‘Such 
intimates as Plato and Euclid are 
all he cares for.. He dreams of Ari- 
stophanes, and wakes to read Galen.’ 

* He never. goes out,’ said Vander- 
horn, the poet. ‘No sunbeam can 
lure him to the Muses; no moon- 
shine wiles. him forth.’ 

‘ It is not every one who lives on 
moonshine, said Hock, glancing at 
Vanderhorn. 

‘ Nor every one, Hock, who eats, 
drinks, and sleeps on Schiedam,’ said 
Brederode. ‘So leave the poet 
alone; he never borrowed money of 
you. Whatdo you mean by laugh- 
ing, Hans Windbank ?’ (snapping 
round at the servant, who had ven- 
tured on a-smile), ‘We don’t pay 
you to laugh.’ 

‘ Beg pardon, gentlemen. Here’s 
thanks for all past kindnesses, if I 
may be. allowed to speak,’ said Hans, 
bowing. 

* Certainly.’ 

‘ Not with all. those violations of 
good.grammar,’ interrupted Hoek. 
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‘ Will you be quiet, and let Hans 
Windbank have his say? broke in 
Brederode, beating his hand on his 
table, and then adding another inch 
to the length of the caricature of 
Hock’s nose. 

‘ Well, as I was saying, gentle- 
men, I was here yesterday at five 
o’clock in the morning with a note 
for Professor Van Hartwig from his 
wife’s mother, who was taken dan- 
gerously ill after a supper of pickled 
herrings. Now you see the pro- 
fessor’s wife’s mother-——’ 

‘ Now, don’t digress; Jan. We 
don’t want to know the pedigree of 
the professor’s wife’s mother. You 
are wandering from the straight 
path of the story,’ said Hock. 

* Will you be quiet, Hock? thun- 
dered Brederode. 

‘Well, as I was going to say, 
gentlemen,’ drowsily pursued the 
stolid Hans, ‘I was a coming along 
the quadrangle straight to the 
porter’s lodge—Mr. Vandergucht’s 
lodge—when what should I see but 
@ light at that window you're all 
a looking at now—the only light 
burning in the whole University. 
“O, ho!’ says I, “so you’re at work, 
are you, my man?” says I; and 
when I looked up I sees a tall thin 
gentleman in black, as it might be, 
walking about the room, talking; to 
himself like a madman, and with a 
big book as large as a church Bible 
in his hands; and my words to 
Mr. Vandergucht were these—or 
may I never drink beer again— 
“Tis a hard life,” says I; “ and 
money well spent,” says I——’ 

‘ A hard drinking life it is, said 
Brederode. ‘ Now, look ye liere, 
Ephebi, as old Hartwig calls us, it 
is perfectly frightful the life Van Os 
is leading. However late I go to 
bed—and heaven knows that’s late 
enough—or however early in the 
morning I look. out before I turn in 
after you fellows are gone, there 
is that man’s candle burning. I 
don’t believe he sleeps four hours a 
night. It can’t last: he will break 
down before the examinations begin. 
No wine, no smoke, no amusement!’ 


* With clinking glass and flaring lights, 

We chase Old Night away brave boys. 
Away. 

We chase Old Night away,’ 
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broke in the volatile and jovial 
Hock, to whom a three minutes’ 
space of sustained serious remark 
was painful, if not absolutely un- 
bearable. 

‘ I say,’ continued Brederode, with 
a furious look at the offender—for 
Brederode liked to rule— there is 
something wrong about the brain of 
a young, gay fellow who suddenly 
gives up wine, love——’ 

‘ Duelling, broke in Hock. 

* Hunting, shooting, riding, cock- 
fighting, cards P 

‘ And nature,’ suggested the poet, 
dreamily. 

‘And human nature—and takes 
to such severe study—to such 
dangerous study as Van Os over 
there has now taken to: these ex- 
tremes are unhealthy.’ 

‘ Give me moderation, at least in 
study,’ said Hock. 

‘ Give me nature,’ chimed in the 

t. 

‘ Vanderhorn!’ roared King Bre- 
derode. 

‘The man who studies must be 
mati,’ shouted Hock. 

‘ Will you let me speak?’ roared 
Brederode. 

‘ The man who shuts himself up 
in doors is insane,’ cried Vanderhorn. 

* Will you let me get in a word?’ 
said Brederode, enraged at this mu- 
tiny of his usually patient listeners. 

* We never say a word,’ said Hock. 

‘You always do speak, said 
Vanderhorn. 

‘I tell you he’s killing himself. 
I’m sure of it. But, look there— 
look Hock! Vanderhorn! There he 
comes out of the door, see, a regular 
ghost—languid—slow—no_ energy, 
no fire. Look, he steals across to 
the chapel. Why, his brain must 
be wandering for it wants two hours 
to chapel time. Yes, I’m right. See, 
he tries the door feebly—listens for 
a moment—then shufiles back up 
stairs to his room to read again. 
Oh! he’s done for. And what a lad 
once! what @ ruffler in the tavern 
rows! what a merry boy on a 
trekschuyt journey. How the pretty 
vrows used to listen to his songs!’ 

‘Do you remember that fight 
with knives when the boors rose at 
us in the Three Kings Street?’ asked 
Wagner. 
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* Ay! ay!’ said Hock. 

* And the jolly scuffle with the 
butcher at the dog-fight at Drei- 
stock ?’ 

‘Ay! ay!’ 

‘ And now, this sexton’s ghost of 
a fellow—well, well—what men come 
to who give up wine and take to 
books!’ 

‘Let us drink to his memory in 
solemn silence,’ cried Hock. 

Some ten minutes later than the 
conversation just chronicled, a knock 
was heard at Brederode’s door; and 
one of his friends, Dr. Pinkoff, a well- 
known, good-natured old physician 
of Leyden, entered. 

‘Hallo!’ he said, ‘ young gentle- 
men, a pretty wet night it has been, 
it needs no Solomon to see. Ring- 
lets of sodden lemon-peel—heaps of 
torn cards—a broken hour-glass, 
broken for warning you, I warrant— 
a small shopful of jugs and bottles 
—piles of grey cigar ash—broken 
pipes. Fie, fie! Is this study? 

‘No, only early breakfast,’ said 
Hock, yawning; ‘only breakfast, 
*pon my soul!’ 

‘To prepare for early study, I 
suppose,’ laughingly suggested the 
doctor. 

‘ But what brings you here at this 
hour—what is the cause of this un- 
expected pleasure, my worthy doc- 
tor ?’ inquired Brederode. 

‘ A visit to a sick student opposite, 
Herr Van Os, who complains of sick 
headache, pains in the head and 
dizziness—overstudy, sir.’ 

‘ What did I say?’ broke out Bre- 
derode. I fear—like most of us in 
the pleasure of a fulfilled prophecy 
—he had forgotten his pity for the 
sufferer. 

‘ That comes of reading and work,’ 
said Hock, filling his glass. 

‘ And of want of communing with 
nature,’ added the poet, not forget- 
ting his hobby. 

‘ Nonsense, gentlemen,’ said the 
doctor, getting into a corner of the 
room, out of the sunshine that daz- 
zled his eyes: ‘ there is no cause for 
fear in the matter, he will be well 
to-morrow.’ 

‘A glass of wine, doctor?’ sug- 


ted the irrelevant and flighty 
ock. 
‘No, thank you. Van Os’s illness 


is nothing—over in a day or two— 
mere derangement of the nervous 
system ; wants tonics; reads a little 
too hard, doesn’t walk enough ; diet 
hardly generous enough. Pah! it’s 
nothing—I was so once.’ 

‘Wants wine!’ cried all four stu- 
dents with one voice. 

‘No, gentlemen; he, on the con- 
trary, makes quite enough blood; 
but what he wants is more fresh air, 
more relaxation, more of your idle- 
ness. His constitution is as good as 
mine’ (beating his chest); ‘ but he 
does not allow himself enough sleep ; 
*pon my word, some of you ought to 
go and take him out for a country 
walk.’ 

‘I tried him yesterday—invited 
him to billiards at Bankeyden,’ said 
Hock. 

‘And I the day before to a little 
quiet stroll,’ said Wagner, filling his 
fourteenth pipe. 

‘And I last week to a moonlight 
walk,’ added Vanderhorn. ‘ 0, sweet 
nature! how art thou——’ 

‘ Fuddled—quite fuddled,’ said 
Hock, oracularly, under breath, and 
pointing with the back of one thumb 
to the unconscious poet, whose eyes 
were just then turned up towards the 
ceiling. 

‘I can hardly believe it possible, 
doctor,’ said Brederode ; ‘ but I hear 
that Van Os is going to take up all 
the Byzantine historians for his exa- 
mination; and they say that Pro- 
fessor Hartwig is working all day, 
having never read even one of them 
before in his life.’ 

‘ Aristotle he knows by heart,’ said 
Wagner. 

‘ Plato Van Os has at his fingers’ 
ends,’ put in Hock. 

‘And they say he can repeat half 
the books of Euclid backwards,’ said 
Brederode. 

‘ He is deep in Galen—that I know 
of my own knowledge,’ said the doc- 
tor, ‘ for he has puzzled me this very 
morning on the question of cerebral 
symptoms.’ 

‘ But whence, doctor, this sudden 
pene of his for study? Van Os 

as no motive to study; he is rich; 
he is—I took to it for——’ 

‘I never knew any one who took 
to violent study who did not go 
mad,’ said Hock, thoughtfully ; ‘ they 














always go mad ; it’s against nature, 
y. 


rising 

his hat in his hand, ‘are beyond all 
—_ He was rich—I may go as 

as ‘that—he i is so no longer ; that 
I may at least say without disclosing 
any secrets. Six months ago news 
came that his father had died in 
Java, leaving his property much in- 
volved. To maintain his widowed 
mother is now Van Os’s ambition. 
Perhaps love, too, may have some 
share in his brave efforts; but that 
I say nothing about, tough there is 
a pretty—but no, gentlemen! it is 
not hard study that ruins health, 
but this, and this, and this, and this.’ 
Here the doctor touched with the 
end of his cane Hock’s wine glass, 
Wagner’s beer tankard, Brederode’s 
jeg, and Vanderhorn’s cigar. ‘I 
must now wish you a very good 
morning, gentlemen, for I have to 
go to the other end of the town to 
get a prescription made up for Van 
Os.’ ‘So saying, the doctor ceremo- 
niously bowed, and left the room. 

‘Van Os is a fine fellow, then, 
boys, after all,’ said Brederode ; ‘ and 
no one dare say he is not without 
having me tofight. But now, Hock, 
drink 4 beer. On with your 
gowns, boys, and let’s go to chapel.’ 


Il. 


It is the night before the ‘ Exa- 
minations, and a week since the 

rty met in Brederode’s rooms. 

rofessor Hartwig, hot and angry, 

is in his study toiling over the By- 
zantine historians, of whom he is 
long ago thoroughly tired. There 
they are, in rows of ribbed, parch- 
ment-bound folios, on the floor near 
the window. They seem intermi- 
nable ; and the worst of it is that that 
rascal, Van Os, may, perhaps, select 
the very one the professor has not 
yet read. 

The professor has just declined an 
invitation to a dinner at the univer- 
sity librarian’s, and his wrath against 
poor Van Os is extreme. He thinks 
of the turtle and the wines, and 
curses the luckless student in the 
bitterness of his heart. He looks very 
like a vulture in the lamplight, with 
his long, sharp beak of a nose, his 
VOL. I1.—NO. VI. 
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yellow dried face, his long shrivelled 
neck, and his large staring eyes, as 
he bustles to his bookshelves for re- 
ferences, writes down notes in a 
handwriting that looks like Greek, 
or compares volumes that almost 
break his old rascally back to lift. 
If Van Os trips but once to-morrow, 
woe be to him, for the professor’s 
vanity is hurt: he knows that he 
will look small in the eyes of the 
students, and, worse still, in the eyes 
of his brother professors. The pon- 
derous Dr. Schmidt will smile at his 
ne geet the envious professor of 
civil law will chuckle over his wine 
at Hartwig’s defeat. Confusion !—it 
makes him stamp and curse only to 
think of it. 

A knock at the door! 

The professor, with one finger in 
a Lexicon, testily cries, ‘ Away! I 
didn’t ring; what do you want?’ 

But it is no servant; it is Dr. 

Pinkoff who puts his kind, gossiping 
head in at the door, smiling at the 
professor’s abstraction. The doctor 
is, however, scarcely at his ease. 
- ‘Itis not John; it is I, Mr. Pro- 
fessor. Pray don’t apologize. A 
chair? thank you. What, at it still? 
and the Byzantine historians, too, I 
see those rather tough fellows, that 
my young friend Van Os, whom I 
have just been calling on, has nearly 
addled his brains over.’ 

‘Hang this busybody, thought 
Hartwig to himself, as he blandly 
waved his hand, and remarked that 
he was merely just glancing over his 
old favourites to wile away an hour. 
Rascal!—he had never read them 
over before, and had had to buy 
them for the occasion, being afraid 
of being seen to read them openly 
at the university library. 

‘Be gentle with him,’ said the 
doctor. 

‘ With whom, doctor?’ 

‘ With my poor friend, Van Os. 
You know, professor, whom I mean. 
He has been overtaxing his brain.’ 

‘ Is it true he drinks, doctor ?’ said 
Hartwig, maliciously. 

‘ Drinks!—not a more temperate 
youth in all Leyden—lives on tea 
and barley-water. Rubbish!’ 

‘Then it is not true he muddles 
himself with opium ?” 

‘Not a word of it. Stuff!’ 


Cc 
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‘ Nor that he secretly gambles ?” 
‘ Bah! Nonsense!’ 

* Nor that slander so generally cir- 
culated about the tavern-keeper’s 
daughter in Lillypot Street ?” 

* The greatest lie the father of lies 
ever told, professor. I am surprised 
that you should listen to such lying 
gossips. I am astonished at your 
readiness to retail such paltry slan- 
der.’ 

* Brute!’ thought the doctor. 

* And your object in honouring me 
with this visit, doctor?’ said Hart- 
wig, drily and sarcastically. 

* My object was simple,’ replied 
the doctor, somewhat nettled. ‘I 
am not hypocrite enough to pretend, 
Mr. Professor, that this is a mere visit 
ofceremony. I come, as the medical 
adviser of my young friend Van Os, 
to inform you, as his examining 
master, that he is at present labour- 
ing under nervous symptoms that 
are dangerous in the extreme. His 
brain has been overtaxed. His ex- 
traordinary memory is roused toa 
dangerous and feverish degree of 
acuteness. If the strain is main- 
tained, serious harm must ensue. 
Having informed you of this, I have 
discharged my duty, Mr. Professor ; 
and unwilling further to trespass on 
time so well spent’ (here the mis- 
chievous doctor glanced maliciously 
at the phalanx of Byzantine histo- 
rians), ‘I wish you a very good 
evening.’ 

* Good evening, doctor.’ 

* Good evening, Mr. Professor.’ 

. Good evening, doctor. Good 
evening.’ 

How polite people are when they 
hate each other. 

* Can he have meant that allusion 
to the accursed Byzantine historians 
as a blow at me? thought the 
professor. ‘ But I'll be revenged. 
Impertinent puppy of a student! 
IT know his weak points now, and 
it Il go hard but I send him out 
of the schools crestfallen. A little 
brain fever will do the puppy good, 
and teach him to respect the learn- 
ing of his superiors. 

~ ~ » * 


III. 

It is the evening of the first day 
of the examinations, and a crowd of 
be-gowned, tired-looking students, 


with books under their arms, are 
passing out of the schools. . Sud- 
denly through the midst of them, 
paying no heed to greetings, with 
downcast eyes and abstracted, un- 
certain walk, steals a tall, gaunt 
student in a gown rustier and older 
than any one else’s. It is Van Os, 
the best man of that day’s examina- 
tion. A buzz of applause arises as 
he glides through the crowd; yet he 
neither bows nor turns, but, stealing 
across the school quadrangle, dis- 
appears through the low barred 
gate leading to the ‘ Hundred Pipes 
Court.’ 


* T'll tell you exactly how it was,’ 
said Hock, the loudest-voiced ad- 
mirer of Van Os, and therefore the 
leader of the speakers. ‘ When we 
first eight went into the schools, and 
chose our books, Van Os took ail 
Aristotle for his Science, ten of the 
Fathers for his Divinity, the Greek 
tragedians for Poetry, and all the 
Byzantine historians for History. 
By Jove! sir, a murmur of appro- 
bation spread round even among the 
very examining masters. As for us 
seven, we gave a cheer which that 
beast Hartwig instantly stopped, 
sticking his gimlet eye specially 
into me—for I had given a regular 
“ view halloo”—for Hartwig, seeing 
that Van Os might not, perhaps, fall 
to him, had changed his seat, and sat 
opposite to him, giving him such a 
look of spite as I never saw before, 
except when I once caught a weasel 
in a trap.’ 

‘ Then——’ began Vanderhorn. 

* Be quiet, Vanderhorn, you never 
let any one speak but yourself. 
What are you laughing at, you fel- 
lows? Then came the awful long 
passages from Berosius, Constantine, 
—Porphyrogenitus, and a score of 
other more than half-forgotten 
authors. However, Hartwig was at 
last fairly beaten off. If he asked 
for the name of a bishop of such a 
city, A.D. 300, Van Os would give him 
a short history of the whole Arian 
controversy ; and if he inquired 
what a stratopedarch was, Van Os 
replied with three pages of imperial 
etiquette from Codinus. How red 
the brute of a professor did get! If 
he wanted a sentence in Greek Van 
Os replied in Hebrew. In fact, he 
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—but, save us! here comes Hartwig 
himself.’ 

It was indeed the wrathful pro- 
fessor, who, just then emerging from 
the door of the schools, appeared 
with fluttering gown like a great 
bird of prey among a flock of crows. 

* Begone, he cried, ‘to your 
rooms, insolent Ephebi, and spend 
every moment in getting ready for 
to-morrow’s examination, for which 
all of you are at present so unpre- 
pared. Hock, to your multiplica- 
tion table, sir. I will have no 
seditious whispering in this Uni- 
versity, no idle partisanships. Be- 
gone, idle and factious striplings, or 
tremble for to-morrow.’ 

* By St. Barabbas!’ said Hock, as 
the professor strode away with 
swelling brow and flushed face, ‘ I 
wouldn’t give a bad groat for my 
chance if I get in the claws of that 
black kite to-morrow. All I wish 
is, that there was some mode of 
taking Euclid in pills. I say, you 
men, let’s give the professor a cat’s 
concert under his window the night 
we pass.” 

* Wait till then, Hock,’ slily sug- 
gested Vanderhorn, calmly, and with 


a sea-sick sort of smile. 
7 . 7. cod 


IV. 

It was the last day of the examina- 
tions, and the students were at full 
work in the schools. The four 
masters were bending over piles of 
papers, or consulting notes, to test 
the accuracy of special phrases. 
Hartwig, irritated and flushed, sat a 
little apart from the rest, restlessly 
turning over the pages of the 
* Alexiad’ of Anna Comnena, whose 
book he had but yesterday 
read. Van Os persisted in an- 
swering every question in an elabo- 
rate and triumphant manner. Any 
one might see in the eager, restless 
eye of the hard-hearted professor, in 
his dry lips and feverish manner, an 
insatiate desire for revenge upon the 
bold youth who had dared to rival 
the learning of a leader of the Uni- 
versity. He tried to conceal this 
feeling, but he could not. There 
was malice in the very way he 
nibbed his pen, turned over his 
book, and piled up his volumes of 


references. It was easy to see, as 
Hock whispered to Brederode, that 
Hartwig had come to the school 
that day determined to leave no 
stone unturned to discomfit, mor- 
tify, and disgrace the youthful oppo- 
nent who had entered the arena—a 
very David, a puny youth, against 
him, the Goliath of scholastic learn- 
ing. 

Van Os was all this time sitting 
as if utterly unconscious of the flame 
he had kindled in the breast of the 
professor. His head was buried in 
his hands, his book lay open, but 
unheeded, before him, and his face 
was pale as that of a corpse. Start- 
ing at the harsh summons of the 
professor, he hastily rose, and read in 
a low, stammering voice a short 
thesis on Gnosticism, written to 
prove his power of Latin compo- 
sition. 

‘Read it louder, sir,’ shouted 
Hartwig, ‘and not in that mum- 
bling voice: we have quite enough 
to endure, without your adding to 
our annoyances by bad reading.’ 

Van Os read louder, and in a 
weary and broken voice soon con- 
cluded the thesis. 

‘ Now, sir, said Hartwig savagely, 
‘as I have not heard one word of 
the last three pages of your ad- 
mirable thesis, let us renew our yes- 
terday’s examination—the Paulician 
heresy, as reviewed in the pages of 
the learned Photius and others. 
Are you ready? Your thesis shows 
that you have already skimmed the 
subject.’ 

* Yes, I am ready,’ exclaimed Van 
Os, in a voice unusual and that 
seemed to quiver: his eyes, too, had 
now assumed a singularly heavy ap- 
pearance. 

The examination recommenced in 
Hartwig’s loudest and most impe- 
rious voice, for he felt that the hour 
of Van Os’s triumph was approach- 
ing—yet perhaps thought that he 
might find an opportunity for at 
least one sly thrust or hurtful blow. 

* Now, sir, relate to us the progress 
of the gradual corruption of the 
Gnostics into the odious sect of the 
Manichzeans.’ 

Van Os was dumb—he was evi- 
dently at fault—every one looked 
up astonished at his silence. 
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‘ What, young man! does all your 
learning not enable you to answer 
so simple a question as that ?” 

Van Os was still silent. 

‘ Let us then try you again, sir; 
I fear your knowledge is shallower 
than I thought. In what century 
did Sylvanus found the sect of the 
Paulicians? Now, sir, let me hear 

‘ou.’ 

Van Os looked lost for a moment, 
and then replied in a timid voice, 
‘ The sixteenth or seven——’. Here 
he stammered, stopped, and burst 
into tears. 

* You hear, you hear, gentlemen, 
the senseless reply of this rash 
sciolist!’ said Hartwig, turning his 
face, red and swollen with triumph, 
towards his brother examiners. 

‘ Really, brother professor,’ said 
one of them, ‘I think you should 
be more lenient to an overworked 
student. The young man is evidently 
ill—you see he is ill.’ 

‘I need no one to tell me my 
duties,’ said Hartwig fiercely to his 
kind colleague. 

‘ Now then, sir,’ turning again 
fiercely to Van Os, ‘ before I close 
these books with shame and asto- 
nishment at your accursed and most 
crafty ignorance, let me ask you, 
What were the six capital errors of 
the Paulicians as distinguished from 
those of the Gnostics ?” 

Van Os did not answer. 

‘Is this to be endured, gentle- 
men? this insolence of a——. Am 
I to be bearded by a poor pretender 
to learning like this—am I——? 
The fellow knows nothing!’ 

But the terrible solution of Van 
Os’s conduct was only too near at 
hand. Brederode, while the pro- 
fessor was still storming, had gently 
touched his friend’s shoulder, and 
in a low voice exhorted him not to 
irritate a man whose powers of mis- 


chief were so great. Hock, at the 
other side, was kindly entreating 
him not to let a base enemy obtain 
so sudden and complete a triumph 
over hi 

Suddenly poor Van Os rose, and 
flinging both his hands above his 
head gave a wild, ghastly scream, 
and fell senseless on the floor. 

When they raised him they raised 
an idiot—his mind had gone for 
ever. Singing, gibbering, and howl- 
ing, they led him to his room. The 
overtaxed brain had at last given 
way. The bowl was broken at the 
fountain. 

Van Os died two months after the 
fatalday. Professor Hartwig’s com- 
ment upon the event was, that ‘he 
had always said the fellow was 
mad.’ 


In spite of being, like Hock, igno- 
miniously ‘ plucked’ by the ruthless 
professor, Brederode proved to be a 
clever, generous fellow with a good 
heart. He ‘adopted’ (as he called 
it) his poor friend’s mother, and 
tended her with all the affection of a 
son. He eventually went to Java to 
look after the Van Os estate, and 
there became a flourishing merchant. 
As for the cruel professor, he grew 
more selfish and overbearing every 
day, and eventually died unpitied 
and unwept, even by his old house- 
keeper, to whom he left no annuity. 

As for poor Hock, he betook him- 
self to the study of medicine, and, 
acquitting himself creditably in the 
Leyden Hospital, soon became a 
— of Dr. Pinkoff, with whom 

e had contracted the closest friend- 
ship. 
* ~ ~ * 

Other men now dream and study 
in that quiet room in the ‘ Hundred 
Pipes Court, but the name of poor 
Van Os is long ago ae 
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AN AFTERNOON AT ‘THE ACADEMY,’ 


HE exhibition of pictures at the 
Royal Academy this season 
may be justly considered above the 
average in point of merit, and doubt- 
less it was the wish of every one who 
contributed that his work should 
be, this year especially, a fair repre- 
sentative of his skill and fellowship 
in that British school which now 
bids fair to rival, if not surpass, any 
other of modern days. Hundreds 
of foreign artists will learn for the 
first time in 1862 that the slovenly 
sketchy manner which they have 
hitherto associated with English 
painting is almost unknown among 
us at the present time; that if we 
do not affect the heiligkeit of Steinle 
and Overbeck, or the classic spirit 
of Delaroche—if we lack the power 
of Kaulbach and the invention of 
Vernet—we have rising up among us 
a school of naturalist painters al- 
ready capable of great things, be- 
cause they have wisely looked upon 
art as a means rather than an end, 
and beginning at the right starting- 
point, have preferred honest truth 
to meretricious beauty, and historic 
accuracy to the tricks of ‘ compo- 
sition.’ 

The first notable picture in the 
Royal Academy Catalogue is No. 4, 
a group of figures at a dinner-table, 
in which the artist (Mr. H. T. Wells) 
has introduced the portrait of his 
late wife, the talented lady whose 
Bella Veneziana of last year’s Exhi- 
bition was the object of much ad- 
miration. This fact has lent the 
work in question additional interest ; 
apart from which, however, it would 
have attracted attention from the 
masterly and unconventional treat- 
ment of the subject. 

Mr. Paton’s Lullaby (7) by a sin- 
gular coincidence occupies the same 
— which his Luther at Erfurt 

eld on a previous occasion; and, 
widely different as the themes are, 
there is great similarity of style be- 
tween their artistic qualities. A 
mother bends over her child, who 
lies dozing on her lap, to strike a 
few chords on an organ by way of 
soothing it to —_ The incident 
is a pretty one, and, saving a little 


tendency to hardness in flesh-paint- 
ing, Mr. Paton in this picture may 
be said to hold his ground. 

The Trial of a Sorceress (17), by 
P. F. Poole, R.A., though novel and 
interesting as a subject, is, to our 
mind, somewhat i onious in 
colour. Prussian blue, orange, rus- 
set-brown, and pea-green are scat- 
tered over the canvas indiscrimi- 
nately, and there is a sort of loose- 
ness In the composition which inter- 
feres with our appreciation of its 
merit in other respects. 

Mr. Sant quits the field of por- 
traiture this year to paint that epi- 
sode of Steele’s early life which 
Mr. Thackeray has quoted from 
‘The Tatler’ (20). Poor Dick’s 
father lies in his coffin, while 
he, child-like, has been busy with 
his battledore in the very chamber 
of death. Hismother, in a paroxysm 
of grief, hangs over him to whisper, as 


_a mother only could, the reason why 


he lacks his playmate. 

ay it is a pity such subjects 
should chosen for illustration. 
Similar scenes at a play make one feel 
exceedingly uncomfortable on this 
side the footlights. The reason is evi- 
dent. If the imitation be a false or 
affected one, we can but laugh; if,on 
the other hand, our sympathies are 
roused we can only feel that we are 
intruding upon private sorrow, and 
wish to retire with all speed. 

Retained for the Defence (51) is a 
clever genre picture by Mr. Morgan, 
representing an honest clodhopper 
introduced to the barrister who is to 
conduct his case by a downy-looking 
attorney who holds the brief. The 
advocate’s half-suppressed smile and 
knowing air, contrasted with the 
puzzled look of his rustic client, are 
well rendered, and the careful treat- 
ment of the whole subject is such as 
to render this little painting a 
popular one. 

Mr. J. C. Moore sends the Portrait 
of a Capri Girl (53), one of those 
bewitching syrens of the Mediter- 
ranean whose charms young painters 
never tire in praising. A finely- 
chiselled face ; a delicate, but unmis- 
takably southern complexion ; a clear 
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and kind blue eye; and a placid 
brow surmounted by rich brown 
locks which cluster @ la Grecque 
around her head; are not these 
enough to make one pitch one’s tent 
in Capri and live contented with 
Jacinta on fifty pounds a year? In 
Mr. Moore’s portrait we trace the 
delicate manipulation of a water- 
colour artist; and, indeed, there are 
qualities in this picture which could 
hardly have been obtained without 
previous study in that school. 

Private and Confidential is the 
title given by Mr. Henley to a 
cleverly-treated little picture (59) of 
two young ladies reading a letter in 
a wood. The subject is not an 
ambitious one ; but if the heads were 
as well painted as the dresses it 
might take precedence of many 
more pretentious works. 

No one can help testifying to 
Mr. Roberts’ skill as an interpreter 
of architectural beauty who examines 
with attention the six paintings 
which he contributes this year; but 
his effects are often obtained at a 
sacrifice of truth in representation : 
and in the first of the list (63) he 
has adopted what Mr. Ruskin has 
called Turnerian topography to no 
small extent. In other words, no 
one ever saw the Houses of Parlia- 
ment group well from any spot until 
he stood in the East Room of the 
Royal Academy. 

There is much in the treatment 
of Mr. Faed’s New .Wars to an Uld 
Soldier (64) which reminds one of 
Phillips’s colouring; but the draw- 
ing and sentiment of the picture are 
characteristic of the artist alone, 
and fully justify the praise he has 
received for it. The scene is laid in 
the interior of an English cottage, 
where a buxom goodwife reads to 
her old father, who sits dozing in 
his chair, the latest intelligence of 
some recent war. Perhaps the news 
may date from Scutari, perhaps from 
Lucknow. At all events, the old 
soldier plainly shows by his apathy 
that Ais fighting days are over, what- 
ever may be the future aspirations 
of the grandchild who sits upon his 
knee. The ingenuity with which 
Mr. Faed has managed the ordi- 
narily unpicturesque interior of a 
modern English cottage is very 
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creditable, and the worn striped 
cover to the arm-chairiis a valuable 
accessory. 

All who value Mr. Mulready’s 
powers of drawing will rejoice to see 
this—we say it with all due respect 
—this ‘ old master ’ still represented 
in Trafalgar Square. The West 
Indian negro in No. 73 who is un- 
consciously frightening an English 
child in its mother’s arms by offer- 
ing it a toy, is painted with great 
attention to form and colour, and is 
a fair example of what artistic beauty 
may be found in human ugliness. 

Notice to Quit (79) is one of those 
episodes in Irish cabin life which 
Mr. Nichol illustrates with a mixed 
sense of humour and pathos. A 
family group is here represented sit- 
ting round the bed of a sick child 
while a bailiff enters to distrain. 
The tenant, and father of the invalid, 
scowls at the intruder, who stands 
hesitating on the threshold, half 
restrained in the execution of his 
office, F samy by sympathy with 
the sufferers, but as probably out of 
respect to the stout mopstick which 
the ‘ * has clutched in his 
despair. At the foot of the bed a 
withered beldame raises a crucifix 
above her in supplication or defi- 
ance. The bailiff’s greatcoat is of 
the genuine ‘ Coppaleen’ type, and 
all the details are worked out with 
care and feeling. 

Of Mr. Wallis’s two pictures (80 
and 268) we prefer the latter. Sir 
Walter Raleigh lighting his pipe at 
his study window is surely a pee 
santer theme than Christopher - 
lowe’s dismal end; but we miss in 
both that delicate finish and poetic 
feeling which distinguished the au- 
thor’s early work, The Death of Chat- 
terton. 

The Acre by the Sea (81) is one of 
three scenes, all of which Mr. Hook 
has treated with his usual fidelity. 
Pure and unaffected in style, and 
thoroughly national in choice of sub- 
ject, Mr. Hook may safely adhere 
to our age and our island for illus- 
tration. Still, perhaps, a slight de- 
viation from the line of incidents 
which he selects might occasionally 
develop his powers in a new light, 
and would certainly be regarded by 
the public with interest. 











There are two royal portraits in 
this room—one of the late Prince 
Consort (74) in a military uniform, 
as Colonel of the Honourable Artil- 
lery Company, painted by subscrip- 
tion for the regiment by Mr. Middle- 
ton; the other of the Prince of 
Wales in his academical robes, by 
Sir John Gordon (199). The latter 
is very successful as a likeness, and 
up to the average of such works in 
point of merit. 

In The Battle of Naseby (86) Mr. 
Cooper has done his best to repre- 
sent that inextricable confusion of 
men, horses, smoke, standards, pikes, 
and arquebuses which we may sup- 
pose to be typical of this incident in 
the Civil War. We say typical, for 
it'is impossible to judge of battle 
—— by any standard of proba- 

ility. From the earliest times 
such representations were conven- 
tional. The hero of the day must 
be in heroic attitude. If he be 
mounted, his charger must prance 
picturesquely. There must be one 


terrific hand-to-hand encounter such - 


as may be studied at Astley’s Am- 
phitheatre. Gallant young officers 
in the ‘ middle distance’ always 

int to the enemy with their sword 

and and wave their men on with 
their left. Such are the incidents 
noticeable on canvas dedicated to 
the god of war, and by poetical 
license accepted as illustrations of a 
scene from which, if we could see it 
in grim reality, we should turn 
away in horror and disgust. 

Both Mr. Cooper in his picture, 
and Mr. Desanges in his Battle of 
Inkermann (433) have, however, 
shown great skill in the artistic 
treatment of their subjects. 

After glancing at Mr. Earl’s clever 
little Puppies at Play (87), and Mr. 
Pettie’s coarsely painted but effective 
Scene from the Monastery (88), we 
come to (100) David and Jonathan, 
by Mr. Albert Moore, a young artist 
whose taste evidently leads him to 
select subjects from the Old Testa- 
ment in preference to others. A 
good drawing of his, Elijah Running 
to Jezreel before Ahab’s Chariot, was 
last year hung out of sight, and we 
are glad to see that his work this 
season is better appreciated; but it 
is unfortunately an illustration of 
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what a painter must endure who is 
os not to sacrifice his love 
of low-toned colour by working 

to ‘ Exhibition pitch.’ Me 


rot), by by Mr. Hardy, 
will I fit 0 hoot af admirers among 


young ladies a gentlemen just 
entering their teens. Our sooty 
hero has just begun his operations 
in the chimney-corner of a homely 
cottage, before which hangs the 
sable drapery which tradition asso- 
ciates with two kitchen forks. It is 
evidently very early in the morning, 
for the tiny bairns who occupy a 
bedroom near have only just tumbled 
out of bed to look at him. The 
accessories in this little picture are 
carefully and honestly studied, and 
the action of the children natural 
and unaffected. 

Odalisque (120). Decidedly the 
most successful of Mr. Leighton’s 
pictures since the procession of Ci- 
mabue’s Madonna, Objection may 
be made to the voluptuous character 
of the subject; but there can be no 
doubt that it is represented with a 
wondrously keen sense of Oriental 
abandon, without the least approach 
to vulgarity. When Horace si 
in Lydia’s praise his enthusiam may 
carry him beyond the bounds of pro- 
priety, but we cannot help admiring 
the beauty of his verse. 

It is curious how Leighton and 
Millais, who started upon precisely 
opposite principles of art, seem to 
be gradually assimilating in style of 
execution. There is scarcely any- 
thing of so-called pree-Raphaelitism 
proper left in the quondam leader of 
that school ; while Mr. Leighton, who, 
in 1856, painted drapery in pure co- 
lour without the slightest reference 
to material, has this year elaborately 
worked out the pattern of a waist- 
scarf on his ue, and studied 
so accurately the subtleties of colour 
in the fan of peacock’s feathers which 
she holds in her hand, that one 
might almost suppose him to have 
become a convert to the doctrines of 
his severer brethren. 

Checkmate (126) is the name which 
Mr. Horsley has given to a cleverly- 
Gains hail ofan representing the 

of an old Tudor mansion, 
pom be by inmates dressed in the 
costume of the seventeenth century. 
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landscape, to which his monks are but 
accessories, and indicates the allegory 
less by human action in his picture 
than by the voice of lower ito 
in those sheaves of yellow corn. 

Mr. Calderon is certainly becoming 
a favourite of the British public. 
His After the Battle (243) represents 
the interior of a rustic cottage into 
which some soldiers, dressed in the 
costume of the last century, have just 
entered, after pillaging the neigh- 
bouring hamlet, and are curiously 
inspecting a poor, friendless, and per- 
haps orphan child, who sits on an 
inverted cradle, looking more shy 
than terrified. Indeed, the ‘enemy’ 
appear inclined to treat him very 
kindly, and there is a look of com- 
passion in the drummer boy’s face 
which suggests the idea that he 
may be thinking of old days, before 
he entered on his martial life, and 
when he sat, as young as this little 
prisoner, upon his mother’s knee— 
not many years ago. 

Autumn (259) is the name of a 
small picture by Mr. Gale, in which 
he has done his best to render a very 
agg, Fy interesting. An old 
farm labourer lies reposing in the 
shadow of a corn sheaf at harvest 
time. Apart from the extreme ac- 
curacy with which this little study 
has been made, there is something 
in the lines of the old man’s face 
typical of honest rural industry, 
such as one does not often find in 
the sham bucolicism of Cockney 


Mr. Holroyd contributes two views 
in Capri—that inexhaustible mine 
of picturesque material—445, Fore- 
noon and 318, Afterno ”, Although 
they will not bear comparison with 
the larger work of Mr. J. C. Moore, 
viz., Capri from the south side of the 
Jeland (975), which really leaves 
nothing to be desired in truth and 
grace, yet they bear evidence of 
close study and sincere appreciation 
of the lovely scenery with which 
this favoured spot alxnunds 

The dramatic action in Keeping 
Company, by Mr. Horsley, & not 
quite intelligible The scene ts = 
watede that ext of at . 
whieh Use gual of howe i cadlenaily 
eee, Thee & & reste 
emerete, eh champs « straw. aml 
bower healt tember!) bealf emsths') wpeme 


his sweetheart, a silly-looking maid, 
who is tying a knot in her hanfi- 
kerchief. Paterfamilias, represented 
by a bluff old countryman, leans 
over the cottage gate to smoke his 
pipe and watch the issue of events, 
while a buxom young widow smiles 
down upon the group from a garret 
window. Perhaps one might take 
more interest in the picture if its 
motive were more transparent. 

We are glad to find Mr. H. O’Neil 
for once forsaking the ‘sensation’ 
school of modern incident, which 
the public had almost grown to be- 
lieve was his peculiar calling. Mary 
Stuart’s Farewell to France (337) is, 
theatrically speaking, an effective 
tableau—the costumes and ‘pro- 
perties’ are carefully studied, while 
somegof the characters, especially 
that of the principal figure in the 
foreground (if the gunwale may be 
so designated) are drawn with great 
artistic power. Some poetical license 
must be conceded to the painter as 
far as naval architecture is con- 
cerned; but great skill has been 
shown in the picturesque arrange- 
ment of the brocaded canopy which 
shelters the youthful queen and her 
attendants— and all things con- 
sidered, Mr. O’Neil may be fairly con- 
gratulated on a ‘hit.’ 

The transition from a gaily-rigged 
galley of the sixteenth century to 
a common fishing-smack of the pre- 
sent day, is not too sudden to pre- 
vent us from iring Mr. Hook’s 
Trawlers (357), and agreeable 
fidelity with which every comple- 
ment of the picture — from the 
weather-beaten Cornishmen to the 
net laden with flounders, skate, brill, 
and other denizens of the ocean—has 
been painted. 

361 is a charming little study 
of a young girl bearing a handsome 
medieval casket, which Mr. Sandys 
has called, Xing Jelles’ Daughter 
with the Veal of the Sanegraal (the 
wulject is from the ‘ Mort d’ Arthur’). 
The meh auburn hair, cunningly re- 
lieved by « of ber blue head- 
rem, aml the delicate feeh tence 
in thie portrait, have attracted many 
wlowrore 
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work, that with handling so v 
facile the result should be so right 
Whether judged for its agreeable 
distribution of light and shade, its 
merits in point of colour, or as a 
faithful representation of the pictu- 
resque side of Oriental life, this 
— is entitled to great praise. 

ut higher perceptive qualities are 
shown in the indolent — of the 
black slave who is distributing alms, 
and in the action of the beggar (who 
walks like a blind man) as solicits 
the luxurious penitent’s bounty. 

There is great artistic merit in 
Mr. Carrick’s Nightly Care (380), 
in which a young mother is repre- 
sented giving her sickly child a 
draught of water. But it may be 
questioned whether the subject has 
sufficient interest to warrant the 
painting of not over-clean bed linen, 
and a petticoat which ought to have 
been at the wash. Still itis better 
to err on this side than in the over- 
spruce neatness of Mr. Dobson’s 
children (381), who are examining a 
picture-book with a discretion be- 
yond their years. 

(379.) In Lhe Poor Helping the 
Poor, we notice great imitation of 
Faed’ s manner, but there is a certain 
wooliness of texture in its painting, 
which Mr. Barr must correct if he 
wishes to follow in the steps of the 
Associate. 

Few will over without ad- 
miring Mr. ’s Vigorous sketch 
called Mist on the Moors (396), in 
which a young girl is driving home 
two heifers before a rising storm. 
The name of this artist has, we be- 
lieve, been associated with 
the glories of the Campagna, and 
we are glad to find him equally at 
home on British soil. 

a pity that Mr. Webster, 
delighted us with 
illustrations of school- 
kd have chosen such 
subject asa vil 


such happ 
bay life, 
an unin 
girl threading her grandmother's 


needle | There is a barrennes: 
about the interior of the cottage 
that he has , which not even 
the ehkill of hie hand can overcusme 
if Mr. B. Cooke bed not chown 
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with which his Hoorn on the Zuyder 
Zee is treated. A fishing ‘sneb’ is 
just leaving the port—her anchor 
swinging gaily at the bow—with 
inflated sails, which, if they are not 
adorned with the gaily-coloured em- 
blems of V enetian craft, have, to the 
sturdy northern tar, an interest of 
their own. But the vessel itself is 
only part of a thoroughly good pic- 
ture. The sea on which she rides 
is equally well studied, and the pic- 
turesque architecture of the town 
beyond forms an agreeable as well 
as faithful background. 

Two of the most remarkable land- 
sca) in the Exhibition are, Zhe 
Heron’s Haunt, by Mr. A. Hayward, 
and A Winter’s Evening, by Mr. C. 
Johnson. The first is, we believe, an 
English scene, in the half-wooded, 
half-marshy spot which the title 
suggests. Itisjust after sunset, and 
the sky deepening from a light 
lemon tint to vivid crimson is barred 
by purple clouds. Against this 
rich, but chastely-coloured ground, 
the delicate foliage of the copse re- 
lieves itself, and through the mist 
which is rising a lonely heron 
‘wings its way.’ Mr. Johnson’s 
picture—a marvel of execution in 
every way—represents a broad and 
desolate lake surrounded by hills 
of a pale-green tone, tinged with 
orange in the middle distance, the 
shore intersected by pools and chan- 
nels of standing water, in which 
‘mountain beauty’ is reflected in a 
hundred varying hues. The highest 
ridges in the extreme background 
are snow-covered, and across these, 
purple shadows fall in exquisite 
transparency. The whole scene is a 

»le, because accurate illustra- 
tion of Nature’s harmony, and is 
worth a dozen ‘ theories of colour’ 
to the student. 

Mr. W. Linnell is a mannerist in 
the truest sense of the word. Not 
one of his landscapes could have 
been painted by any other hand 
than his own. The most striking 
proture exhibited by him the year 
ie that of The Gheener’s Neture (454). 
een through the deor of the neat 
room to thet in which A i bong, & 
te ali et to tte Hei tetiom off 
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they betray evidence of a bad style 
of painting, and the drawing of 

—especially in the treatment 
of drapery—is loose and unsatis- 
factory 

Wer must leave to the criticism of 
military gentlemen Mr. Desange’s 
Battle of poo (433). There 
must be hundreds of figures in the 
piece, which occupies some sixty 
square feet of canvas. It is suffi- 
cient to state that the moment 
selected is that in which our arms 
were happily victorious, and that 
the picture is as well painted as 
such subjects usually are. 

We hail Mr. Stanfield’s Runkel 
on the Lahn (437) as a great 
achievement for so old a painter. 
He was always happy in choice of 
subject; and this picture echoes, by 
no means faintly, the talent which 
his earlier works have shown. 

Mr. Raven’s Skirts of a Mountain 
Farm (451), and Mr. Mogford’s 
Storm and Sunshine (452), are both 
careful studies of nature. The first, 
a woogly nook in spring, with haw- 
thorn and heather, ferns and boulders 
—all evenly painted; the other, a 

rtrait of an old co per-bottomed 

ulk, lying on the seashore beneath a 
rainbow, while a storm is breaking 
overhead. Some fishermen have 
been washing canvas or drawing in 
a net from the receding tide, the 
waves of which, as they leave the 
sand and shingle wet and glistening, 
are rendered with a skill not often 


seen. 

(457.) The pillory, with all its 
vulgar concomitants, the cabbage- 
stalks, ribaldry, and not altogether 
fresh eggs, with which it is asso- 
ciated, make it difficult to believe 
that any one undergoing this de- 
grading, but now happily exploded 
punishment, could me on can- 
vas an object of interest. Yet Mr. 
Crowe would have made us sym- 
pathize with his hero if we had 
never read a line of Robinson Crusoe 
in our lives. No wonder that 
Defoe’s gentle face and helpless 
hands hanging through that 
ful board excited the pity of an 
English mob. It is a pretty tra- 
dition that flowers were hung upon 
the ‘ hieroglyphick state machine,’ 
and what with the garlands, the 
noisy, honest crowd, and the sol- 


diers in the picturesque costume 
of 1703, who in vain endeavour to 
reserve order, an effective scene 

been produced, which does 
credit to . Crowe’s inventive 
powers. 

The Lost Found, by Mr. A. Solomon 
(471), is a somewhat melodramatic 
incident in domestic life, of which 
the scene, for some unaccountable 
reason, .is laid in a bedroom, and 
represents the return of a young 
midshipman to the bosom of his 
family, who, to judge from the 
mourning which they wear, have 
probably given him up for lost. It 
is more effectively treated than such 
subjects usually are, and one of the 
sisters is painted with much feeling 
for feminine beauty. 

Mr. Bedford, a young artist, sends 
two pictures, (476) Enid hears of 
Geraint’s Love, and (497) Elijah and 
the Widow of Zarephath. Of these 
two we prefer the former. To de- 
sign religious subjects with genuine 
feeling, — affectation on the 
one hand, and earthiness on the 
other, is a gift granted to but few 
of the present age. Mr. Bedford 
has painted the widow and her 
child with the skill of a naturalist, 
but he has failed to give spirituality 
to the countenance of Elijah. 

The Child Jeremiah (487), by Mr. 
S. Solomon, though a small work, 
is no mean representative of this 
rising painter’s ability. The youth- 
ful prophet is clothed in white 
drapery, only relieved by the blue 
stripes of the scarf which is thrown 
around him. MHe stands in an 
attitude of devotion—the sacred 
harp slung across his shoulder. 
The background represents the 
corridor of an Eastern dwelling. 
The paintings on the wall, the seat 
which is placed against it, and the 
flowerpots, are all carefully studied 
from Egyptian antiquities, and the 
whole bears evidence of earnest 
labour. 

The title of Mr. Hannah’s Sisters 
of Charity is a deceptive one. Those 
who expect to see something of the 
austerities of convent life, will be 
surprised to find a very pretty 
young lady in a dgrk straw hat and 
Garibaldi shirt, vireo on a ladder 
to cut grapes in a ouse. True, 
there is a more matronly-looking 
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person below, who seems to have 
assumed the dress of some religious 
order; but there is something too 
jovial in her face to let one suppose 
that her vows were those of a rigid 
devotee. As a painting, the ex- 
uisite finish of the younger sister’s 
tures, and the microscopic ac- 
curacy with which every straw in 
her hat has been made out, are 
unequalled in the rooms. 

Mr. M. Stone has a cleverly-con- 
ceived picture (502), A Painter’s 

‘irst Work, in which a little boy 
(perhaps Greuze), dressed in the 
costume of the last century, is being 
very properly reproved by his father 
for scrawling on a bookcase with a 
piece of chalk, for youthful genius 
ought not really to be allowed to 
manifest itself in such an obtrusive 
way. The action of the figures is 
unaffected, and the colour quiet and 
harmonious. 

We do not often see on the 
Academy walls so comprehensive a 
subject as that which Mr. Hodgson 
has painted on so small a canvas, 
and it is somewhat a relief to see 
figures drawn now and then on 
other scales than ‘third life size.’ 
The Return of Francis Drake to Ply- 
mouth in 1587, by this artist, cannot 
but be interesting to most English- 
men. The groups are well arranged 
—Drake, in his white satin jerkin 
embroidered with flowers, easily 

izable without being thrust 
prominently forward, as is too often 
the case in historical pictures. The 
heads also, with the exception of 
one monstrous ‘caput’ on the right 
hand, are well modelled, and (if we 
may believe the physiognomists) 
characteristic of the period. 

While the recollection of the 
Hartley Colliery accident still lin- 
gers among us, Mr. Barwell’s pic- 
ture (537) will claim more 
ordinary attention. By the Un- 
accredited Heroes of his title, are 
meant, we presume, the gallant 
fellows who risked their own lives 
the other day to ascertain the fate 
of their poor companions. Mr. Bar- 
well has made great advances in his 
last year’s work. The principal 
group is designed with feeling, and 
there is great truth in the effect of 
light which falls on the timbers and 
scaffolding above the shaft. 
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(589.) The Bay of Tangier. Mo- 
rocco, The Mountains of Spain and 
Gibraltar in the distance. Another 
instance of Mr. Cook’s wonderful 
delineative accuracy and artistic 
skill applied to a most interesting 
and picturesque subject. 

Mr. Hughes so charmed us last 
year with his scene from co 
life called Home from Work, that we 
are sorry to find a picture of the 
same class, Bedtime (598), fall 
short of its success. The method of 
his painting has never, perhaps, 
been quite right; but in the present 
instance there are graver faults in 
the affected attitudes of the principal 
figures, and in the false refinement 
of his rustic children, who, in real 
life, do not pray like infant Samuels, 
and who, by running about in the 
fresh air all day, acquire a ruddy, 
healthy complexion, which is very 
different from the pink and white 
delicacy of little Ma ir misses. 
But Mr. Hughes has done finer 
things, and will do them again. 

Mr. Calleott’s Man of Ethiopia 
(609) deserves a better place. It 
is a faithful, broadly-painted study 
of a negro’s head surmounted by a 
turban, which serves to contrast 
well with the dusky flesh tones of 
the face below. 

(611.) The Castle of the King Tin- 
tagel, Cornwall. One of Mr. Naish’s 
faithful transcripts of coast scenery. 
Also hung where few can judge of 
its merits. 

(631.) Rescued, is a striking pic- 
ture by Mr. W. F. Yeames. 
child has just fallen over a pier into 
the sea, and the sailor who has 
jumped in to save it is endeavouring 
to gain a footing on the slippery 
wall as he pulls himself up by an 
iron mooring ring. The mother, 
yet in suspense, kneels, regardless 
of danger, on the pier, and stretches 
out her arms to receive the child 
again. This picture is distinguished 
by an absence of that exaggeration 
which such subjects usually call 
forth at the painter’s hands. 

The Jester’s Jest (643), by Mr. 
Marks, is perhaps hardly such a 
favourite as his Franciscan Sculptor 
was last year. There is a strong 
sense of humour shown in its treat- 
ment, but as we do not hear the 
witticism of our friend in motley, 
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how can we laugh? The costumes 
are good; but we should like to 
have seen the picture more evenly 
painted. It is difficult in these days 
to excuse the carelessness with which 
the grass has been rendered, but 
perhaps it was left unfinished. 

Mr. Brett’s Champéry (650), in 
truth of colour and aérial pers 
tive, is equal to any landscape of the 
kind in the Royal Academy. In- 
deed, there is a bit of quarried rock 
on the left of the picture which is 
quite wonderful in its imitation. A 
curious effect has been produced by 
the artist’s having painted the field 
flowers so near to the point of sight. 
They suggest a sort of scale to the 
spectator’s eye, which at first sight 
reduces the figures in the middle 
distance to the size of dwarfs. 

(661.) A Bird of God—one of 
the gems of the Exhibition—a 
charmingly-painted cherub’s head, 
by the late Mrs. H. T. Wells. 

Mr. Leslie’s Crusoe visiting the 
Spanish Wreck (665) is too clean 
and ‘ pretty’ in its colour to recal our 

outhful recollections of Defoe’s 
and his adventure. But for 


by Mr. Hicks, is - 
breakfast. seene, in which the bride 
and bridegroom, a pretty widow, 


attention of half the young ladies in 
the Exhibition. 

In the South Room, besides the 
miniatures of Thorburn, Wells, and 
Moira, of which all that need be 
said is that they are worthy of 
their respective authors—there are 
some cleverly handled portraits in 
crayon by F. Talfourd. One of 
them (725),in addition to its high 
merits as a drawing, will have a 
terrible interest for those who re- 
member the name and fate of Felice 
Orsini. 

There are many other artists 
whose works it would have given 
us great pleasure to notice; but our 
space is limited, and we must, there- 
fore, now take our leave of the Royal 
Academy. C. L. E. 
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HERE does not at first 

sight to be much to say on the 
art of arranging flowers for drawing- 
rooms and for dinner-tables. The 
difficulty, one would think, would 
be to make them look not pretty. 
Like kittens and little children, 
flowers cannot be ungraceful in any 
of the odd shapes into which they 
throw themselves. There is a na- 
tural charm and freshness about 
them ‘all that seems to ward off 
awkwardness. And yet we do see 
these graceful things dressed up, 
trimmed and stiffened, and made ar- 
. tificial, till it becomes impossible to 
claim their own freshness for them, 
or to detect in them at last any trace 
of nature. Such are flowers de- 
prived of all their leaves, colours 
pressed up together, beautiful green 


sprays 

The: display of groups of flowers 
at Kensington this year has called 
attention lately to our wants of this 


FLOWERS. 


kind; and one of the first of our 
desiderata seems that there should 
be some sort of understanding as to 
what we aim at—some sort of under- 
standing between vases and flowers 
for them. 

Now there happen to be a very 
great many colours which seem to 
be intolerable for arranging our 
flowers near. We might, if we would, 
guess these, by noting what we can 
see in the great out-door studio, where 
natural tints fall softly. What we 
cannot see there we may fairly doubt 
of; the colourings we do see there 
are sure to be most beautiful. . But 
this is certainly not the first view 
that strikes a lady in a china shop, 
or yet a gardener filling the daily 
basket of flowers for the drawing- 
room vases and for making our tables 
fragrant. The lady in the china 
shop buys Rose du Barry vases, bas- 
kets of exquisite turquoise blue, even 
many things painted with birds and 
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flowers; and when these are filled 
she is vexed that flowers are killed 
by, or are killing, these brightly- 
painted colours; and the gardener, 
very likely, is lavish of moss-roses 
for the gay pink vases, and sends in 
the pale-blue iris for the turquoise 


tray. 

People have such different tastes 
in arranging fiowers, and which is 
most right is so arbitrary a question, 
that it really becomes a difficult 
point to write on. Still, every one 
can say what they have seen look 
well, and the chances are that some 
may agree with them, or at least be 
interested in hearing of such in- 
stances. I always have great faith 
in things that naturally flourish near 
together, or at the same season. We 
see great sheets of wood anemones 
waving before the wind,and near them 
the bands of bluebells form a most 
lovely carpet. Purple violets nestle 
by the primrose tufts ; on the bowery 
hedges hang wreaths of rose and 
white; and there are the waxen 
honeysuckles, with red coral points, 
where the ripening berries cluster. 

On the Syrian plains scarlet and 
blue wind-flowers are of a richer 
shade, suiting the general brightness 
and the more glowing colour of an 
eastern sky. White waxen cyclamens 
and tufts of the maiden hair mix 
with the roses and blossomed myrtles 
under Italian skies. Gorgeous glow- 
ing tubes and bells of thickest white, 
fling colour and ce wide into 
the shade, where thinner tints would 
fade out unseen, under the thick 
green canopies that shelter from 
tropical glare. 

moors and mountain sides 
are covered with the rosy flush of 
the pink heath-bells opening; and 
many a peak lifts = lilac and purple 
clouds, varied with golden splen- 
dours, and dazzling sheets of a snowy 
radiance, when the azaleas bloom 
amongst the Indian hills. 

Under the Alpine summits the 
deep-blue sky reflects itself when 
the beds of gentian mantle beneath 
the snows. Almond trees, blossom- 
ing, pierce with t fretwork 
the clear blue sky above ; and once 
I saw an almond tree with all its 
dazzling spires of lovely rose-hued 
flowers sprinkled but just over with 
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an April snowstorm, and sparkling, 
and glowing, and glittermg wi 
bright drops, while against the sky, 
that had shone out blue again, each 
spray of flowers was cut as if in 
crystal. I think that almond tree 
blossoming, with the snow upon it, 
under the bright blue sky, and the 
sunshine glittering, was the love- 
liest picture that ever met my eyes 
of all inanimate colourings and fret- 
tings. Those radiant pictures look 
scarcely meant to last, and indeed 
they pass so quickly that they make 
one sad lest they should not return ; 
but still once seen they are truly our 
very own. One seldom indeed may 
look again upon them, with their 
fresh, bright blossoms sparkling, and 
their snowy veils, but if one once 
has seen them, one can recall the 
sight. 

That is one of the very pleasantest 
things in taking a troop of children 
out of the dark streets for a day 
amongst fields and flowers—they 
pick up somehow pictures with 
hungry eyes, that last them after- 
wards through many a dreary hour 
in which they thirst and long for 
freshness and for light. 

Some people also, even picture- 
lovers, are yet content to learn from 
the sky and flowers. This makes 
pee ays what might be called 
one-sided, because there are so many 
kinds of colouring which do not find 
place in these—there are few, if any, 
heavy unbroken masses, and very 
few indeed of striking ‘effects’ and 
contrasts. Everything seems to be 
shaded and softened, and touched 
with a hundred ever-varying tints. 
Like ‘the inch’ of one of Turner’s 
skies, which Mr. Ruskin says is not 
to be put on with one dab of blue, 
only let us look at any blossom, or 
leaf, or berry that we call one-coloured, 
and see the infinite number of lines, 
and clouds, and hatchings-up of tint 
that go to paint itso. The glowing 
skies and the jewelled flowers seem, 
indeed, to be the studio where the 
Eastern painters learn their colour 
secrets—the atoms of dense colour 
that are used so boldly—that paint- 
ing colour on colour in the beautiful 
Indian dyes. They think, and we 
do not, of lighting crimson with a 
dot of scarlet, and toning purple 
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with a streak of red, and lighting 
Due with a thread of pink ; and they 
do this, too, without orget size. 
We are far too apt to measure shawls 


and ts, -hangings and 
vases filled wi been by an equal 
standard, and, working by scale, to 
make only our small dots ones, 
and hope for a good result! It is 
not by size, but by ¢tellingness of 
colour that we have to measure; 
and thus a group, good and harmo- 
nious in itself, may be spoilt com- 
letely by being multiplied in num- 
S or increased in size—I mean by 
repeating the same flowers again in 
adding to the same group. The 
various touches have only made up 
a whole of a certain size—increased 
or diminished, the effect is changed 
entirely. Mere separate repetition, 
too, may tell upon the general whole ; 
and thus no one, considering this at- 
tentively, would venture to repeat 
frequently the same made-up group, 
or wreath, or vase, with the view of 


making one good and connected 


whole. 
In doing this—as in 


arranging 
flowers for a dinner-table—the ge- 


neral whole has to be considered by 
letting each component group, each 
te vase, be ruled by a colour 
that agrees with all, either by actual 
harmony, or perhaps far more fre- 
quently by mere force of contrast. 
Suppose a table with a centre- 
piece containing geraniums and white 
lilies, with passion-flowers drooping 
down; if all the other baskets or 
flower-vases are to contain the same 
on a smaller scale, we may well ex- 
pect a most heavy-looking and yet 
disjointed picture. Let two have 
the geraniums and two more the 
lilies, and ion-flowers alone or 
mingling with the rest, and then how 
completely the harmony of colour 
would be kept up, without the heavy 
and embarrassing repetition of an 
arrangement which would certainly 
look crowded and unmeaning. 
Delicate shades, if many flowers 
are used, and those of much deeper 
tone when the flowers are few, and 
when the foliage amidst which they 
are laid is dark, is a safe general 
rule; but a great deal depends on 
the shape and colour of the glass 
and china accessories, and when 


these are coloured, their tint must 
be considered. Gold or silver also 
maust not _ overlooked in their 
effect on colours—silver reckoning 
~—, much like glass, but gold re- 
uiring generally a great deal more 

of brig brightness to render the flowers 
accep ba a the comfort of 
people who do not possess 
vases, they are, perhaps of all fas 
used, most difficult to fill well. The 
srenl point in fac, oo magande our 
vases, is to have 
and unstriking colours. Many _— 
no doubt, may like to have “rents 
ofcolours to suit the different flowers 
they may use at different times; and 
thus the blue enamel may be lovely 
with pink roses, and with the tinted 
bells of the convolvulus—or trays 
and baskets of a cerulean hue ma 
contain ~~ of moss, out oe 
may rise and spreading flowers 
of a dazzling mw 

Quantities, again, there are of white 
Dresden china vases; the white of 
this is so intense and shining, that 
scarcely any white flowers would 
look their whitest in it; still, the 
chief charm of white flowers is in 
their ae oH fairness. Very light 
flowers, are apt to look either 
darker and less delicate by the strik- 
ing contrast, or, if very thin and 
fragile, they have their tints too 
much weakened by the intense white 
body. A quantity of green is there- 
fore the best sort of fringe for dishes 
such as these; and perhaps of all 
green things, ferns are the most 
exactly suitable, each little leaflet 
showing as it droops upon the white 


In nature, however, we see flowers 
that hang on the red, steep sides of 
rocks, and on the dark-brown trunks 
of trees, and that cling to old grey 
walls, and rise out of crystal streams 
—and so, while not forgetting the ra- 
diant pink and blue, and the peaks 
of snow that pierce the azure skies, 
for the rarer beauties, we may fairly 
turn to some of the darker settings, 
or of those like the colourless water, 
which sets off the bloom so fairly. 

My own notion of flowers is, that 
frosted glass, and dark reddish bas- 
kets, and fountain-like open vases of 
white gleaming marble, or of china 
like it, are the three most universally 
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appropriate things on which to 
group them. All these are natural, 
or have prototypes in nature, and 
these are suited thus to each and 
every flower. Glass icularly has 
seemed decidedly, during the last 
two years, to meet with especial 
favour at the exhibitions of flowers 
arranged for drawing-rooms and 
for dinner-tables. Mr. March’s 
vases are well known already, with 
their groups of the lightest or of 
the heaviest flowers, which each 
appear to be thought in their turn 
suitable, so well are they set off by 
the artistic management of the sur- 
rounding green. These vases have 
been seen in every style of dress 
since the Exhibition opened, giving 
to every one a fair chance of a lesson 
in their arrangement according to 
their author’s views — somewhat 
equivalent to that of having a piece of 
music played by its composer—and 
by no means unnecessary, consider- 
ing how easily a little over-heavi- 
ness and want of light and shade 
may mar the whole performance. 

The graceful flat glass baskets 
which gained the drawing-room 
prize, continued the same idea of 
the stem or handle wreathed with 
ferns or moss; and the freshness 
and pureness of aii the flowers used, 
gave the strikingly cool appearance 
which, in summer, must be the 
pleasantest to the eye, and which 
accords so well with the shaded 
drawing-rooms which these are to 
ornament. Ferns, too, grow more 
numerous. It was remarked this 
spring, that almost every flower- 
vase contained more or less of the 
adiantum! Little can we wonder, 
for of all green veils it is the very 
lightest—and yet one green does 
not suit all colours. The beautiful 
adiantum waves over rocky cliffs 
and in fountain’s spray: its dark- 
velvet green is very far from suiting 
many of our flowers. But here, 
just as we want them, new ferns 
come to our aid—and there is now 
a silver maiden hair, with its 
whitened fronds, to suit our fairest 
flowers; and the golden kind 
(Adiantum sulphureum), which 
will serve to lighten the darkest 
and richest foliage. 

Many people will have seen these 
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ferns this spring at the shows in 
the Regent's Park: as they are 
amongst the number of the new 
plants exhibited by Mr. Veitch this 
year at the Horticultural fétes. 
But when new plants are seen 
looking so very lovely, people are 
apt to think they are as tender as 
they are beautiful: these ferns, how- 
ever, are found to be very hardy; 
though brought from Chili, they 
are ‘hardy greenhouse kinds ;’ and 
by my own experience, I should be 
inclined infinitely to prefer growing 
in a room or greenhouse a plant of 
this description than one which, 
braving a more northern climate, 
requires, like Alpine flowers, the 
clearest and coolest air. The adian- 
tums, generally, I find to grow so 
delightfully in a London sitting- 
room, that of all ferns for growing 
and for gathering, I recommend 
them most. Mentioning these ferns, 
reminds me, too, of the beautiful 
shrubs and ‘ young forest trees’ 
which I have myself a weakness 
for growing in drawing-room plant 
cases—they are so completely forest 
trees in miniature; and the ‘silver 
firs,’ and exquisite little Thujas and 
Thujopsis are plants that seem to 
claim a distinguished place amongst 
the many new trees brought over 
from Japan for the first time this year. 

The tide does indeed seem turn- 
ing against the crowded flower- 
stands and the heaped-on colours 
that used to fill up epergnes and 
wave over all the tables. People 
are beginning to take generally to 
some one flower or colour which 
forms the object, and is merely 
made up by others to suit the place 
it stands in, while the abundant 
foliage grows more plentiful every 
day. Ferns, perhaps, have chiefly 
brought in this change. Their 
fronds are so beautiful that they 
make the flowers. quite second to 
themselves; and yet the spreading 
geraniums, with their scent of spice, 
and the clustering roses and the 
climbing clematis cannot be dis- 
carded, and we shall in time find 
out the complementary flower which 
makes each look its best, or the pe- 
culiar fashion in which it may seem 
to 


grow. 
Wild flowers bear mixing—they 
D 
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grow in such tangled tufts ; and the 
tiny stars of blue and red and white, 
and theclear, paleroses and the yellow 
woodbine only at last make up one 
serap of the hedge, in the lane they 
grow in, 0: which we may carry 
home the fragrance with the beauty. 
What is so sweet as the just-blown 
pink wild rose? ‘The last spring 
violet that nestles at its foot, and 
the scent of the new-mown hay, and 
of the lilies growing beneath the 
garden hedge, and the cherry-trees 
blossoming, and the syringa flowers, 
and the yellow jessamine, and the 
cowslip bells, they all are coming 
in clouds upon the soft air; but the 
wild rose has a something more 
delicate and sweet than all: we have 
to draw down the tall boughs so 
low, and to see its fair petals brought 
so close before us, before we even 
guess that it is so sweet, and then, 
when we find it out, it comes as a 
surprise. 

Wild flowers, however, are diffi- 
cult to gather well, as they fade so 
quickly. The keeping flowers fresh 
is, in fact, a very great point in all 

arrangement of them, and it 
is of special importance when people 
staying in town receive daily pack- 
ages from their distant country 
home. For packing flowers, how- 
ever, I will venture to give here 
some hints, because the mode that 
I will describe has been always so 
successful, and it is at the same 
time both very easy and convenient, 
the materials for such packing being 
constantly at hand everywhere. 

For thus sending delicate flowers 
long journeys, we should take oblong 
tin biscuit boxes, or any similar tins, 
which have always covers that fasten 
tightly down. Square boxes will 
answer rather less well than long 
ones: round ones do not do well, 
unless to convey a wreath or a 
made-up nosegay. When tin boxes 
are not available, wooden ones can 
be used, or even slight pasteboard 
boxes sewed or pasted together, and 

ked for safety in some kind of 
ae box or basket, such as will 


preserve them from being crushed 
up flat. 

Having got these boxes, a very 
thick piece of the coarsest and 
roughest brown paper should be 


laid at the bottom, and folded closely 
round the sides, so as to line the 
box entirely ; laps may also remain 
to inclose the top. Fora very long 
journey in summer, double paper 
is best, otherwise a single lining 
will answer well. The brown paper 
itself is all sponged over on both 
sides, or thoroughly well sprinkled 
with cold water, but no weéness is 
allowed on it or in the box—it is 
made merely damp. 

The flowers are arranged on a 
bed of green, in flat layers, ferns 
being the best things to put next 
the paper, and they do best when 
one set goes each way, so that the 
stalks meet in the middle, where a 
few little sprays of flowers may also 
nestle in. When the box is strong 
enough, as when it is of tin, it 
answers very well to have layers 
formed by placing slight sticks 
wedged in across, between the op- 
posite sides; and sometimes I have 
received flowers which have travelled 
nearly three hundred miles in per- 
fect preservation with layers of 
cotton wool dividing each set of 
flowers. 

People should be careful not to 
mix by accident, with flowers meant 
to go far, any leaves or blossoms 
that have an unpleasant or exceed- 
ingly strong scent. If such flowers 
are long shut up thus in travelling, 
it is often found that all the more 
delicate scents are overpowered by 
theirs, before the journey’s end. The 
dampness of the confinement most 
likely draws out the scent, and 
many flowers also are sweetest in 
the dark. 

It is rather curious, talking of 
fragrant flowers, how very generally 
the whitest flowers are sweetest. 
It almost seems sometimes as if the 
brilliant colours had come instead 
of scent, and had left to waxen and 
alabaster petals, and to the shade of 
trees and to the evening dews, the 
fragrance that comes stealing as the 
gleaming blossoms flash in the dim 
twilight. And in choosing flowers, 
it is well that the scents should 
harmonize, sweet leaves and flowers 
being all in accord together, and 
yet avoiding always the overpower- 
ing fragrance of flowers which, when 
numerous, seem to load the air. 
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The absolute arranging of the 
leaves and flowers when all is ready 
is not the most difficult task. , When 
the vases and flowers are suitable 
to each other in their colour and 
form—when the flowers are fresh, 
and the green is plentiful, and the 
scents well chosen—the simple ar- 
ranging is an easy and pleasant office. 
It is always better to put in first the 
green, and gradually to work up to 
the required brightness—a flower 
too little being a better fault by far 
than a spray toomuch. We do not 
want to show how many flowers we 
can cram together. Our object is 
only to make a graceful and re- 
freshing picture, just to bring back 
to mind the shady and fragrant 
delis, and the cool ferny nooks where 
we can hear the water tinkling as it 
falls, and see overhead the sprays 
of roses climbing the mossy trees, 
and hear the nightingales as they 
sing in the thickets near. This is 
done best by simple and natural 
things—seeming as if just caught 
and brought home as they grew. 
And what a refining influence 
such things have on homes, on the 
dark little work-rooms and the 
narrow dwellings of crowded Lon- 
don life, when that busy life has 
left the wide streets and squares, 
and when the gay conservatories 
and well-filled flowery balconies 
have ceased to fill the windows with 
blinds of all fresh green things! 
Flowers and leaves have such a 
wonderful double power in refining 
glare and over-gaudy glitter, and 
yet in brightening up all that is 
poor and sordid—and so they wander 
everywhere; and long may they 
wander on! Art-lovers surely are 
on the increase among us: the last 
ten years, we read, have shown won- 
derful advance in all things of form 
and taste. And how shall we bear 
to learn to recognize all things that 
are fair and beautiful, and to shrink 
from rough, staring blunders, which, 
when once known, are painful to 
our eyes, and yet to leave those 
homes, w those who are thus 


taught live, to retain their own old 
dulness and their own ungraceful, in- 
harmonious recklessness of beauty ! 
Beautiful things are not always 
costly: those that are most beau- 
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tiful are often amongst the com- 
monest. Like the air and the sky 
and the living sunshine, in all the 
world it seems that the best of God’s 
gifts are also amongst the com- 
monest. There is doubtless abun- 
dant cost attending the beauty of 
the day—the artificial thing—the 
fashion of the hour; but surely 
there is an artistic ‘ beautiful’ that 
is distinct from these, and that may 
rest the eyes, and if not fit to edu- 
cate, at least not distract and weaken 
and debase the minds that one day 
may bring to light new beauties. 

We read of Leigh Hunt’s passion 
for fresh leaves and flowers—the 
mere graceful forms and the chosen 
colours with which he would set 
the seal of his poet’s mind upon 
each room touched by him. We 
see in every page how ill he could 
have spared some such artistic 
setting for his home; and yet how 
many still of those who aim at 
evolving beauty, fail to surround 
themselves with things that would 
keep their own eyes in tune; a thing, 
téo, that is such a growing delight 
and charm, and such an actual rest 
in its quiet music. We make our 
rooms so gaudy, and so much mis- 
use the forms of leaves and flowers, 
that when we want them really we 
find only counterfeits. The gay 
flower-papers, for instance, ruin 
half our rooms; if they were but 
disearded for simply coloured walls, 
then we might hope to see the 
living flowers mantling them. What 
a delightful plan is that, in some of 
the Grecian palaces, where brackets 
upon the walls support carved pots 
of flowers and vases of evergreens; 
and, while the curtains, and the 
cushions, and the all-pervading 
flowers give the depth and colour 
that living-rooms always want, they 
give it massively as spreading dra- 
peries do. 

The carved stone vases now 
in the Exhibition—the exquisite 
pureness of the crystal glass in 
which flowers hang sparkling as in 
a fountain frozen—the dark-red, 
dewy vases of terra-cotta, which, 
for graceful ferns and ivory orchids 
and snowy lilies will always look 
so beautiful; the mere uncostly 
bowls that may be crowned with 
D2 
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flowers of any price and rareness, 
give abundant choice for making 
rooms look home-like; perhaps 


even more so than the Dresden 


china and the Sévres vases and all 
the grandeurs that glow with many 
colours. 

But the Indian and Turkish 
courts, with their eastern colours, 
are, after all, the places for us to 
learn lessons in, at second hand 
from Nature. Those gorgeous hues, 
which are but boldly painted from 
Nature’s tints undiluted—those reck- 
less, beautiful scatterings of full- 
toned colours—are the lessons which 
teach us that to make things strik- 
ing is not to make them gaudy—and 
that to make things beautiful we 
need not make them cold. We may 
do which we like—take the gorgeous 
red and scarlet purple and golden 
flowers if we can place them fitly, 
and if they are to give colour to 
where they stand; but if, on the 
contrary, we want only freshness, 
we may take a different line. 

No one is surprised, when the 
prize groups are displayed at the 
Kensington Flower Shows, to find 
how constantly the simplest thing 
has won. For a drawing-room 
table, brilliant itself with colours, 
baskets need not be gay—full of 
white lilacs, lilies, and narcissi, 
merely mixed up with moss—vases 
filled with lilies, ferns, and rose- 
buds — always the simplest, are 
proved to be most popular. There 
1s, no doubt, much also in the choice 
of favourite flowers. Roses and 
lilies, violets and forget-me-nots, 
have a sort of prestige that favours 
all they mix with. The irises and 
water-leaves—the large red flowers 
glowing amidst dark ivy—the piles 
of fruit half hidden beneath the 
ferns—the drooping clematis hang- 
ing in wreaths around—the scarlet 
climbers, and the summer roses— 
all in turn are beautiful, as they 
reign alone. 

Itis, too, far easier to put together 
flowers that are all of one kind, only 
perhaps mixed with some few for 
shade. and mignonette, 
clematis and fern’, geraniums 
placed lightly, lilies drooping, and 


carnations clustering—each is most 
beautiful while it grows uncrowded. 
Even in the banks of American 
plants, seen in their full beauty, 
we feel the relief of a tree where 
the flowers feather, and do not mass. 
We must have something to rest 
our eyes from even beauty’s dazzle ; 
and while the cool, green leaves 
come naturally, how can we pretend 
to supply their place by some other 
colour—as blue or pink or red, and 
clamp the hues together with bands 
of moss and clay? Or crowd into the 
vase a quantity of white; which, 
exquisite when alone, is with these 
other flowers all dazzling and yet 
weakening to the effect they would 
have? 

It is so different, grouping plants 
or flowers; plants have each their 
own peculiar green, and their own 
place and form — flowers when 
massed together lose all their own 
identity; and who would care for 
a primrose gathered and crowded 
amongst azalias, or for a pink hedge- 
rose amongst the hundred fine ones ? 
and yet the wreath of briar-rose «s 
it grows, or the bine of honeysuckle 
from the hedge close by, the little 
glass of lilies that hang alone, or 
the beautiful garden roses with their 
hundred petals glowing in velvet 
softness, and cool in their dark- 
green leaves—each tells varied stories 
of the lawns and lanes, and each 
recals continually the beauty of the 
morning. 

For flowers by rights should be 
gathered early, before the morning 
dew has dried up around them; 
in shady corners and on bowery 
walls, in lanes where the woods 
hang over; and to know all their 
beauty we should seek for them 
there. People who do this will 
soon be loth to see the flowers 
and leaves less lovely than as they 
grow. Flowers will become more 
plentiful, and leaves more often will 
cluster in red vases—their groups 
growing ever lovelier, and bring- 
ing oftener into London rooms the 
pleasant tints of green, and the cool, 
leafy scents, that wear the dress and 
tell the tale of the dingly woods from 
which they have freshly come. 
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A LADY’S DRESS. 


DRESS DURING THE LAST TEN YEARS—-PRESENT FASHIONS—-HINTS ON THE 
HARMONY OF COLOUR. 


Parr I. 


® RESS, said a lively writer 

some twelve or fourteen 
years ago (referring to female attire), 
‘is a kind of personal glossary—a 
species of body phrenology, the 
study of which it would be madness 
to neglect.’ 

This last assertion is rather strong ; 
still, viewed in the light of a guide- 
book for the quiet observer of cha- 
racter—as an index to the tastes, 
habits of life, and condition of a 
people—a certain value must be con- 
ceded to the subject, even by those 
who denounce it as a frivolous topic, 
unworthy of any attention. But 
it assumes real importance, when 
we recognize it as the spring that 
moves the many hands of industry, 
and see in its wants and demands 
the stimulants that work upon 
man’s fancy, taste, and inventive 
powers — exercise his skill and 
patience, and even impel him to 
study and scientific research. What 
knowledge and calculation were 
necessary, for instance, before the 
machinery that has brought calico- 
printing to its present perfection 
could be produced! What experi- 
ments were essayed in the laboratory 
before a new shade of colour could 
be procured to meet the taste for 
novelty, and, when procured, before 
it could be fixed and made per- 
manently available! 

During the last few years, we 
have had the hue of the fuchsia, the 
tender shade of the Chinese prim- 
rose, reproduced on silk or muslin, 
and delicate greens, seen before in 
nature only, rendered as lasting as 
in our climate a delicate colour can 
be. In looking at the rich array of 
shades and hues employed in our 
present manufactures, we begin to 
question whether the use of the three 
primary colours in the earlier stages 
of society is to stand, as some writers 
on colour are fond of assuming, the 
evidence of a purer taste, or simply 
the result of necessity. We cannot 


think that any people possessing the 
means we now do, of robbing Nature 
of all her exquisite colouring, would 
have contented themselves with sim- 
ple red, blue, and yellow. However 
effective and valuable, combinations 
of these with black or white are, for 
architectural and decorative pur- 
poses, for costume the neutrals and 
hues are peculiarly adapted, and only 
fail in pleasing as they ought, 
because injudiciously used or im- 
properly combined. Dress should 
be to the person what the frame is 
to the picture, subordinate—the set- 
ting that enhances the beauty of the 
gem, but does not overwhelm it. 

Do not let it be supposed, how- 
ever, that we are advocates of the 
sober browns, the greys, fawns, &c., 
the quiet colours that some people 
think the garb of propriety, to the 
exclusion of bright colour. No! we 
dearly love and duly appreciate 
colour; we have hailed with delight 
the resumption of the scarlet cloak 
this winter by our fair country- 
women, especially at a time of public 
mourning, when our streets have 
worn so monotonous and sombre an 
aspect. The eye has been gladdened 
and refreshed by the warm bright 
red, set off by the black dress 
beneath ; and the welcome effect it 
produced, proved to our minds how 
much pleasure we insensibly derive 
from the presence of colour. We 
are hardly aware of it until we lose 
it: the aspect of our crowded tho- 
roughfares lately enables us to form 
some idea of what we should feel, 
if, by some freak of fashion, the fair 
sex were to adopt a costume as 
unvaried and hideous as the present 
masculine attire; and if our shops, 
that now display all that is lovely in 
colour and exquisite in design, had 
nothing more attractive to offer 
than broad cloth or black stuff. We 
should feel depressed. The eye needs 
the stimulant of colour and variety 
to keep it from fatigue ; and beneath 
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our grey and colourless sky we want 
more colour not less. Some thir- 
teen .or fourteen years ago, colour 
was certainly at a discount in dress 
as well as in architecture and deco- 
ration. That there has been a re- 
vival in its favour no one will deny. 

For dress the palest of shades 
were then preferred; a full colour 
was pronounced vulgar, and bru- 
nettes were content to look ill in 
silver grey and faded pink, whilst 
blondes appeared in the most ethereal 
of blues. Well! fashion has changed 
to more advantage in this respect 
than in others; for although the 
material for a lady’s dress was then 
inferior in design and colour to 
what it now is, we think the general 
effect was preferable, more simple, 
more graceful, less extravagant in 
every sense of the word. But then 
a@ well-dressed woman was rather 
the exception than the rule, and we 
must allow that now the reverse is 
the case. Englishwomen are less 
fagoté—to use an _ untranslatable 
French word—than they were. They 
buy their bonnet with reference to 
the dress or cloak it is destined to 
accompany; they have ceased to 
think that they can furbish up a faded 
garment by a bow of ribbon here, or 
a bunch of flowers there; they are 
particular about their gloves and 
their shoes; they have added the 
finish of neatness to their dress, and 
rival the Frenchwoman in a point 
once peculiarly her own. But 
then, if our countrywoman’s taste 
has improved, we fear her expenses 
have progressed also, for luxury 
and extravagance in dress have 
vastly increased during the last ten 
years. How is this to be accounted 
for? to what is it owing? To 
French influence! cries a chorus of 
angry fathers and husbands with 
Christmas bills fresh in their re- 
collections. Well, Paris, it is true, 
has long held undisputed sway 
over the fashions of the fair and 
fickle sex, and never was homage 
more willingly paid to any sovereign, 
than that which has been rendered 
during the last eight years by ladies 
of every land to the — Eu- 
génie, as the Queen of Fashion in 
that gay city; but is the fair despot 
solely responsible for the very. en- 


larged view now held as to the re- 
quirements ofa lady’s toilette? And 
if the Empress is to be charged with 
this, pray who, Messieurs les maris, 
is to blame for your extravagance in 
dinners, horses, and expensive fur- 
niture? Is it the Emperor’s ex- 
ample? has it anything to do 
with the centralizing influences of 
railroads? or is it in France the 
result of reaction? Letus look back 
a little. 

The events of 1848 left most 
of the European states in an un- 
comfortable, unsettled condition for 
more than a twelvemonth after- 
wards. The winter of 1849-50 saw 
the greater part of Germany, how- 
ever, tranquillized and reassured. 
The nobles flocked to the capitals, 
and those who visited any of the 
large towns of Southern Germany 
then, will remember that the car- 
nival of 1850 was the gayest, the 
most brilliant, that had been known 
for years. The petty mediatized 
princes who had resigned to the 
crowns of Austria or Bavaria the 
little remnants of sovereign power 
so iong jealously preserved by them, 
and the numerous counts and ba- 
rons who had given up also the 
feudal rights they had retained over 
their tenantry, and the payments 
in kind often oppressively enforced, 
found their dignity and importance 
shorn of their former proportions 
in their native towns, and their 
pockets well filled, owing to the 
money compensation received in 
lieu of these rights: they therefore 
closed their old Schlosses, bade 
farewell to their former grand dul- 
ness, and repaired to Vienna or 
Munich, to dance away regret, spend 
their money, display their hereditary 
diamonds and pearls, and receive 
with gratification the attentions of a 
court anxious to conciliate and 
console. 

‘ Society,’ as the word is under- 
stood in Southern Germany, com- 
prises a very limited circle. That 
wondrous dovetailing in of all classes 
that we have in England, and which 
makes our society consequently the 
most varied and intellectual in the 
world, is yet unknown there; and 
ten years ago the old nobility resented 
any attempt to introduce a new 
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element into their world as an in- 
fringement upon their peculiar pri- 
vileges. The ruling families of 
most of the German States were, in 
this respect, in advance of their 
subjects. The man of letters, the 
artist, the poet, found readier ad- 
mittance into his sovereign’s palace 
than the noble’s house ; and the effort 
of the accomplished Maximilian of 
Bavaria to bring together, for mutual 
advantage, the aristocracy and the 
learned professors and savants of 
his capital met with no encourage- 
ment and little success. They stood 
aloof from each other, even under 
the royal roof; and the beautiful 
wife of a mediatized prince only 
spoke the sentiments of her class 
when she declared ‘ that it was be- 
coming quite disagreeable to go to 
court, for you met such very odd 
ple there.’ it can be imagined 
ow welcome an increase to their 
numbers, therefore, were the nu- 
merous families who had hitherto 
been content to keep petty state in 
the country, and who now flocked 
into the capitals eager for pleasure, 
and provided with means for the 
sudden increase in luxury and ex- 
pense of all kinds that marked the 
return to tranquillity after the move- 
ments of 1848. The grand dame, 
who had no longer her one or two 
dames de compagnie (lady com- 
panions) to pay, devoted herself to 
her toilette as another means of 
maintaining a prominent position, 
or achieving distinction. She sent 
to Paris for her flowers, to Lyons 
for her silks ; she could scarcely be 
seen twice in the same dress, and, 
in short, the taste for extravagance in 
dress which began in Germany then, 
and which has since been maintained 
by French example and other causes, 
was originally due, not to Eugénie’s 
fair face, but to a political move- 
ment, which had the effect of con- 
centrating wealth in the capital 
at a time when France was still 
uneasy under a President whose 
intentions she mistrusted. 

With regard to France, the ruin 
that had followed upon the Revolu- 
tion, and the want of confidence in 
their successive governments, had 
taught the French to be careful, and 
the example of the Citizen King and 


his family strengthened this disposi- 
tion. Fifteen or twenty years ago it 
was the aim of most French families 
to live, not within, but below their 
income. The dof for the daughter 
was the result of yearly saving, and 
if there were no children to save for, 
the same yearly amount was we 
and put by, for a rainy day. Their 
habit was to abjure all credit, and to 
take such pleasure as they could 
afford; and whilst we were fond of 
stigmatizing them as lighthearted 
and careless, they were in reality far 
more careful than we, who, making 
no provision for the expense of 
recreation, are seldom able to indulge 
in it without an uneasy feeling 
that we are hardly justiiied in so 
doing. 

We English are in the main a 
conscientious people; we do not 
wish to incur debt we cannot pay; 
but we start in life with a notion 
that a certain mode of living is ne- 
cessary for respectability, and that, 
therefore, any sacrifice must be made 
to obtain it. When we find the 
means of compassing our ideas on 
this subject fall short, we too often 
have not the moral courage to adopt 
a less pretentious style of living, 
and, conscious that the foundations 
of our house are insecure, and that 
a storm would find us unprepared 
to meet it, we carry throughout 
our daily life, into society, as at 
home, a secret care which prevents 
our being lighthearted like the more 
careful, more provident French, as 
we knew them fifteen, or twenty 
years ago. 

We say, as we knew them ; for the 
visitor to Paris now, will find the 
Parisian brow less serene, the Pari- 
sian sky less clear, the latter owing 
to the almost universal use of coal, 
which they have adopted, and with 
it many of our ways of living. 
They live more at home, less abroad. 
The solitary femme de ménage who 
managed all the household work for 
many a small family (the heads of 
the house dining abroad or having 
their dinner sent in from some 
neighbouring restaurateur) has been 
replaced by two or more servants; 
and these ‘domestic comforts’ have 
proved to them (as the present 
meaning of their name implies) the 
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cause of many domestic troubles 
and many domestic difficulties. They 
have undertaken to keep more people 
at a time when wages are higher and 
provisions dearer : as the consequence 
of one piece of a folly is generally 
another, so one piece of extrava- 
gance begets a second, and expen- 
sive dinners are taking the place of 
the once easy mode of seeing your 
friends. In no particular is there 
stronger evidence of increased lux 
and expense, than in that of dress. 
Formerly the French lady of rank 
was easily satisfied, if her fortune 
was not large, with two silk dresses, 
one, either of black or some dark 
colour, for walking, the other for 
her evening visiting, or receptions, 
and the latter she was content to 
vary by a change of head-dress or 
some exquisite lace. Instead of 
discarding it as she does now, when 
it has become known to her friends, 
she piqued herself upon its dura- 
bility, and received, as a compliment 
to its original value, the remarks of 
her friends that ‘ it had lasted well.’ 
With her the purchase of a new 
gown was an event—a subject of 
grave consideration. A good price 
was given, a good article expected. 
The accompaniments were selected in 
the same spirit: the lace was real 
and costly, the mantles and gloves 
accorded in colour and quality, and 
the French lady, when dressed, was 
consequently well dressed, suitably to 
her position, becomingly to herself. 
Whilst the Frenchwoman was 
thus simply elegant, the majority 
of what we call the middle classes 
in England were decidedly dowdy, 
and the higher classes far less ex- 
pensive in their attire than they are 
now. An English lady of rank who 
had been eight years absent from 
London, returned there in the spring 
of 1850, after having passed, the 
winter at the courts of Vienna and 
Munich. She expressed surprise at 
the comparative simplicity of dress 
at the court of St. James’s. <A few 
jewels, or a spray of flowers at the 
back of the head, was ornament 
enough then for the Englishwoman, 
whilst the Viennese or Bavarian 
noble lady was overloaded with 
flowers and diamonds. But this 
state of affairs was not destined to 





last long. We jog on in England 
contentedly encugh in our old ways, 
until some one suggestsfA new idea 
for us, which we are some time com- 
prehendiug, and then we go mad 
upon the subject. For the last ten 
years, we and France have certainly 
been playing the game of ‘follow 
my leader, whether in the organiza- 
tion of our army, the improvement 
of our towns, the reconstruction of 
our navy, or in the developments of 
dress. Yes—to answer the question 
asked a little way back—it is to 
French influence, French example, 
we must ascribe the increased luxury 
and expense of dress in England. 
The Germans have never been so 
much led by Paris as we have: the 
Viennese long had, and maintained 
their own fashions; and we have 
seen that after 1848 the change 
there, in this respect, was one of the 
several results of bringing together 
the wealthy and the great. But we, 
who have always plenty of money 
to spend upon new projects, found 
one agreeable mode of disposing of 
it, was buying largely the costly 
productions from the looms of 
Lyons, Lille, &c., and all the articles 
of luxpry for which the manufac- 
tures of France are renowned, and 
which the establishment of the Em- 
pire seemed to rouse from stagnation 
and depression. 

Whatever the world may think of 
Louis Napoleon’s celebrated coup- 
d'état, to France it at once restored 
confidence. The people instinctive- 
ly felt that whatevay the Empire 
might be to Europe, to them it 
meant peace—peace at home, peace 
amongst themselves. ‘L’Empire 
cest la paix, was susceptible of 
many readings, but that most agree- 
able to France was, no more revolu- 
tions, no more ideal governments. 
The Empire is a fact. This feeling 
of confidence infused new life into 
every branch of trade; and the first 
care of the Emperor was to strengthen 
this spirit of activity, and to keep 
down the restless spirits of the ma- 
nufacturing towns by promoting 
employment for them. 

He found a most efficient ally in 
the Empress; and the richest bro- 
cades and costliest moirés, which had 
hitherto been sparingly manufac- 
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tured for a few of the wealthy only, 
were soon lavishly displayed in every 
shop window in Paris, and, ere long, 
worn by people, who a few years 
before, would have considered such 
materials, beyond their means and 
unsuited to their station. 

If dress may be considered as an 
index of the taste of the age, it is 
not in error now, when it marks an 
increase of luxury and expenditure 
in all classes. 

So much for the cost and material 
of modern costume: the causes that 
influence the cut or fashion of a 
dress are less easily determined, or 
reviewed. The bright-coloured pet- 
ticoats of the present day are easily 
accounted for by their convenience 
and warmth. The hats worn in 
summer came, originally, from Ger- 
many and Switzerland. Although 
now sadly shorn of their sheltering 
proportions, and altered from their 
ugly but useful mushroom shapes, 
they recommend themselves for 
various reasons ; they are becoming, 
more durable and cooler in summer 
than bonnets: their adoption is 
therefore easily understood, and the 
burnous, the Spanish mantilla, carry 
their own history with them. But 
how is it that we have one year 
a tight sleeve like a man’s coat, 
and another a hanging one like that of 
a Chinese mandarin? Who length- 
ens the cloaks of the fair sex until 
they almost touch the ground one 
year, and the following season cuts 
them off below the waist ? 

This is a mysterious subject. We 
are in the habit, when we don’t 
exactly know what a man’s occupa- 
tion is, of saying, ‘Oh, he has some- 
thing to do in the City.’ In the same 
way, all we know about these 
changes is that they are effected in 
Paris.. We have heard that there 
are individuals there whose sole oc- 
cupation it is, to devise a new pat- 
tern, invent a new trimming; but 
on what principles they proceed we 
know not. Every now and then we 
discover that some great novelty is 
only what our grandmothers wore 
before us. The adoption or rejec- 
tion of a fashion, however, depends 
very much upon the taste and 
character of individuals who, from 
their rank or wealth, exercise an in- 


fluence in society. Accordingly, in 
the present day, the Empress has 
been made responsible for much. 

When Eugénie de Montijo es- 
poused Napoleon IIL, envy, hatred, 
malice, and all uncharitableness 
were arrayed against her. She was 
not royal; she was not French ; she 
rodeon horseback; she had English 
blood in her veins, an English com- 
plexion, and most probably English 
tastes. When she returned from 
Notre Dame after the marriage 
ceremony, the vast crowds assem- 
bled near the Tuileries to view her 
entry there, gave her no welcome, 
received their Empress in silence; 
yet in a few months France unani- 
mously pronounced her charming. 
She had none of the conventional 
manner prescribed to royalty; she 
laughed when she should have been 
grave, and wept when she should 
have been composed ; she wore fancy 
dresses, offensive to court etiquette, 
yet in spite of all this, in spite of her 
being as natural as Frenchwomen 
are generally artificial, she was pro- 
nounced charming. Her beauty and 
grace captivated the other sex; but 
we have no hesitation in saying that 
one cause of her popularity with 
her own, was her being beyond all 
comparison the best-dressed woman 
in the empire. The French look 
upon the toilette as a work of art, 
and pay the same tribute to it that 
we do to any other artistic produc- 
tion. They accepted and valued her 
success as another proof of the 
supremacy of France in this as in 
other matters. 

We really think it very hard, 
however, that the Empress should 
be charged with the present mon- 
strosities of dress, the hideous bon- 
nets, the heavy wreaths loading the 
brows and lengthening the face so 
as to give some women (as a man 
in the pit of the Opera last year re- 
marked) ‘the appearance of uni- 
corns.’ The exaggerated hoops, too 
—are these purely French? We 
have always had a liking for hoops 
in England, and some of our most 
decorous periods of costume have 
been those when the hoop was worn. 
We half think this is a fashion for 
which we are as much responsible 
as our neighbours across the water. 
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PHILIP MORTON: 


THE STORY OF A WIFE’S SECRET, A HUSBAND'S TRUST, AND A FRIEND’S 
STRATEGY, 


By tHe Avrnor oF ‘Tue House in PIcoaprney.’ 


CHAPTER I. 
THE PARTY AT KEMPSTOWE GO OUT FOR A RIDE. 


HE leaves in the old woods 
that stretched away behind 
the house were beginning to blush 
a deep orange-red in places under 
Autumn’s glowing hand. Only ‘in 
places,’ though, for it was still early 
in September, and Nature adhered, 
in a great measure, to her garb of 
green. There was a rich autumnal 
warmth in the air that seemed in 
keeping with the whole character of 
the place I am about to attempt to 
describe. 

The house was a large red-brick 
structure, with a great many mul- 
lioned windows, long and narrow, in 
it. A rich, mellow, harmonious shade 
of red it was, not glaring and coarse, 
like modern rubicund mansions. 
The projecting piece of masonry 
above the wide double door bore 
date ‘1620:’ therefore the mellow- 
ness of the hue was sufficiently 
accounted for. It was a capital 
specimen, in truth, of the not-to- 
be-surpassed seventeenth century 
dwelling-house. Swiss cottages are 
picturesque ; Italian pillared man- 
sions (bearing the unmistakable 
mark of England upon them) are 
fair, pretty villas, of no particular 
order, are smart and effective look- 
ing; but none of these surpass the 
old English mansion of sombre red, 
standing stately amongst the deep 
green woods and fair smiling fields 
which are the peculiar character- 
istics of our land. 

Just in front of the house was 4 
wide gravel drive, on which were 
gathered, on this fair September 
afternoon, a group whom I shall 
presently take leava to introduce. 
Beyond this drive was the broad, 
flat, smooth lawn, in the centre of 
which was the square, vividly- 
coloured kaleidoscope garden, which 
had been laid out in ‘Good Queen 
Anne’s’ days, and left unaltered, in 


shape, ever since. The flowers that 
bloomed here now were of some- 
what a different order to those which 
had lived and made fragrant the air, 
and faded and died away, when this 
garden was young. ‘They were 
fashionable, costly plants, that now 
made this square in the centre of 
the velvet lawn glitter like a piece 
of enamel; for the present mistress 
and presiding deity of the place took 
care that everything new and beau- 
tiful should be sent down from 
Covent Garden for the adornment 
of her country home, of venerable, 
lovely Kempstowe, where her hus- 
band’s forefathers had lived for 
generations. 

And this mistress of the mansion 
is the first of the group that I shall 
introduce to the reader. She stands 
on the last step of the broad flight 
leading up to the hall door, apparently 
just ready to mount that handsome 
bay mare, which a groom is holding 
with both hands, while a gentleman 
keenly glances over the saddle and 
bridle arrangements, in order to 
assure himself that all is indeed safe 
before that precious little form is 
trusted to mount. The close-fitting, 
plain habit shows a figure slight, 
almost girlish still, but of rare grace 
and symmetry; the little, round 
Spanish hat leaves exposed a beau- 
tiful, bright, clear, brunette face, 
with a noble, sensible brow and 
brilliant flashing hazel eyes, and a 
merry, yet gentle and womanly 
mouth. The foot that she places 
for one moment on her husband’s 
broad palm, and the hand with 
which she so firmly grasps the 
pommel of the saddle, are alike slen- 
der, small, and well shaped. The 
voice that says, ‘Thank you, Fred,’ 
to her husband, and ‘ You may let 
go her head, Wilson,’ to the groom, 
is a clear, ringing, melodious one: it 
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is the voice of a young, high-bred, 
light-hearted woman. She is Mrs. 
Ponsonby, the wife of Frederick Pon- 


sonby, Esq., the rich, young, happy. 
0 


beautiful, and admired mistress 
Kempstowe, which is not called Kemp- 
stowe Hall, or Manor, or Grange, or 
anything but simply ‘ Kempstowe,’ 
the seat of the Ponsonbys. 

The ‘Fred’ who has just been 
‘thanked’ must be the next in order 
of description ; not alone because he 
is lord of the soil for many an acre 
round, Master of the best pack in 
the county, and owner of fair Kemp- 
stowe, but because he has been 
found worthy of obtaining the hand 
of that peerless equestrian on the bay 
mare. Many other ladies are going 
out for a ride on this fine September 
afternoon— Mrs. Ponsonby is the 
cynosure of a large party—but Mr. 
Ponsonby draws on his glove now, 
and prepares to mount his own big, 
brown, handsome roadster, ‘ Erin.’ 
He does not offer to play lackey to 
any other lady. He is a young man 
of seven or eight and twenty, tall, 
and slight, with strongly-marked 
features; an aquiline nose, and 
clearly cut mouth; large, cool, blue 
eyes; a pale face; and blond hair, 
whiskers, and moustache. He is 
unmistakably thorough-bred. And, 
see! there must be something good 
indeed concealed under the cool 
exterior to call forth that sudden, 
momentary flash of love and pride on 
the cheek of bis wife when their eyes 
meet as she bends forward ‘ quiet- 
ing’ the restive bay with hand and 
voice; and he turns round to watch 
the rest of their party ‘ to saddle.’ 

There are no lack of cavaliers, 
therefore Mr. Ponsonby does not 
leave his fair guests to the mercies 
of the grooms by refraining from 
the part of a lackey on their behalf. 
Captain Forrester— familiarly ‘ Char- 
lie Forrester ’"—the dean’s son, who 
is here nominally to look after his 
sister (the latter being dreadfully 
addicted to winning the hearts of 
the wrong men), is arranging the 
reins in the hand and the stirrup to 
the foot of that pretty girl on the 
chesnut with a tenderness and care 
that would cause the heart of his 
affectionate mother to quail with 
mighty anger and fear could she 
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behold it. Mrs. Forrester is hap- 
pily spared the sight through an 
opportune indulgence of her after- 
luncheon nap. She is also spared 
another sight that might wring her 
maternal heart even more sorely, 
and that is——. But the picture 
deserves a fresh paragraph. 

Standing some little way apart 
from the group at the flight of steps 
—a short way down the drive, in 
fact, as if she had walked that far 
to meet the horses—is a young lady 
of about nineteen or twenty. She is 
a gloriously handsome girl: fair- 
complexioned, blue-eyed, golden 
locked; her figure is full, magni- 
ficently developed, and fraught with 
active grace of movement. There 
is not much repose about her; her 
face, lovely as it is in shape and 
feature, is more lovely from its ever- 
changing, animated expression. She 
is now standing, with her habit 
thrown up over her left arm, talk- 
ing to Mr. Greville, a dark man with 
penetrating dark eyes, and one of the 
purest outlines of face it is possible 
fo behold. His manner and appear- 
ance are polished in the extreme; 
usually there is a dash of super- 
ciliousness over all, but he has laid 
that aside as he stands speaking to 
Flora Forrester. For the lady is 
Miss Forrester, the dean’s daughter ; 
and the reason why it was well for 
Mrs. Forrester’s peace of mind that 
her nap prevented her viewing this 
colloquy was, that Mr. Greville had 
the name of a ‘clever fellow who 
lived well, did the thing in style 
upon nothing,’ and the reputation 
of not caring much what became of 
the hearts he won, despite of his cha- 
racter, with little seeming difficulty. 

‘ It’s a shame to take that horse 
along the hard roads at the pace 
Mrs. Ponsonby is sure to set us the 
example of going, Miss Forrester; 
so for Firefly’s sake, if nothing else, 
let us take a quiet canter through 
some of these exceedingly rural and 
turfy lanes.’ 

‘ No; it can’t be done, Mr. Gre- 
ville. You heard Charlie tell me I 
was to ride with him. When my 
brother issues his orders I must 
obey, you know, especially when he 
sacrifices Kate Elton for me.’ 

* Take my horse back, then,’ said 
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Mr. Greville to the groom, who had, 
curiously enough, led up the horses 
of these two together. ‘Take my 
horse back when Miss Forrester has 
mounted. I dislike these huge 
riding parties,’ he continued, turn- 
ing gravely to Flora, ‘so I shall 
stay at home this afternoon, and test 
the resources of Fred Ponsonby’s li- 
brary. I must say, though, I should 
have enjoyed a canter over the turf.’ 

Flora filliped the gravel with her 
whip, and, I am afraid, thought 
Charlie a nuisance. Before she 
could answer, however, Captain 
Forrester himself came up to them 
hastily. 

‘I say, Flora, he began, depre- 
catingly, ‘you won’t mind, will 
you? I shall not be able to look 
after Firefly and you after all, for 
that chesnut of Kate Elton’s is 
almost more than she can manage, 
and I am going to keep by her side, 
and alter the curb if she can’t hold 
him. You won’t mind, eh? 

* Not at all, Charlie,’ answered 
Flora, candidly; and as her brother 
ran back to ‘see to the chesnut’s 
curb,’ and Mr. Greville gave her a 
hand up, she added, ‘I don’t care 
much for the ride they are going 
to-day, Mr. Greville; we will go 
through some of these pretty lanes, 
if you please.’ 

And apparently Mr. Greville did 
please, for his horse was not led 
back to the stable; and that was 
the way Charlie Forrester ‘ looked 
after’ his beautiful sister Flora, of 
whom her family expected great 
things in the matrimonial way. 

Those two young ladies around 
whose horses so many men have 
congregated are the Misses Gambier. 
Caroline Gambier, the elder, is too 
clever, too ‘sharp,’ to be altogether 
pleasing at all times, but she is very 
pretty and attractive, nevertheless. 
She has a determined face and man- 
ner, speaks emphatically, and is very 
daring. By some she is regarded 
as a dangerous visitor in a country 
house where idle young men 
abound, for she has the trick of ap- 
propriating them to herself in a way 
that causes their fathers and mothers 
(the latter especially) to tremble for 
their future safety. But the keen, 
bright blue eyes had not done any 





serious damage during the four 
years she had been out. This cam- 
paign at Kempstowe was an oppor- 
tune thing, therefore, for she was 
one-and-twenty, and had begun to 
think that it would not answer to be 
witty and amusing, and to indulge 
in cynical flirtations and rivalries 
much longer without any good 
arising. It must be confessed that 
the three days she had spent at 
Kempstowe had been far livelier 
than the ones preceding her arrival ; 
she was invaluable in originating 
ways and means of passing the 
hours pleasantly. She was a capital 
actress herself, and therefore was 
eager to get up private theatricals. 
As yet she had only succeeded in 
moving them to try charades, but 
these had been such brilliant suc- 
cesses that the theatricals were de- 
cided upon; and it now only re- 
mained to have one of the large 
rooms fitted up with a stage, to 
select a play, and to ‘cast’ the 
characters so that as many heari- 
burnings as possible should be 
avoided. 

Agnes Gambier, a year or two 
younger than her sister, less shrewd, 
and decidedly prettier, had reined 
up close to Caroline on this occasion 
with the kindly motive of preventing 
her sister’s enjoying the undivided 
attention of Philip Morton, a man 
who, from having recently become 
possessed of what sounded like fabu- 
lous wealth, was, deservedly, an 
object of the greatest interest. He 
had made his first appearance in 
the London world during the pre- 
vious season; and as he possessed, in 
addition to his wealth, a great and 
undefinable charm of manner and an 
uncommonly handsome person, it 
was no sooner known that he was 
to be the Ponsonbys’ guest during 
the early part of the shooting 
season, than everybody else was 
fired with the desire of being in- 
vited to Kempstowe. 

The rest of the group around the 
Gambiers was composed of Mr. Fitz- 
gerald, a young Irishman, who, from 
being very good-looking and univer- 
sally agreeable, was popularly sup- 

by the anxious mothers of 
eiresses to be a mercenary fortune- 
hunter ; Sir Ulric Lyster, a baronet, 
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who was not quite so happy or 
amiable as he would have been had 
not Philip Morton divided attention 
with him ; the Hon. George Berners, 
a man who for years had not enjoyed 
an individuality of his own, but who 
was simply known as ‘Sir Ulric’s 
friend,’ and who was, in truth, as 
mean a hanger-on and eater of the 
crumbs that fell from the rich man’s 
table as ever existed, yet looked 
a well-born gentleman, and was, to 
those beneath him, an undeviatingly 
haughty one. His mind was harassed, 

also, on this occasion, for he could 
not make it up on a certain point : 

doubts had arisen as to whether it 
would not be well to attach himself 
to the new comer, Philip Morton, 
who appeared to be of a most lux- 
uriantly free and generous disposi- 
tion, and quit the firm but not bril- 
liantly remunerative hold he had 
upon Sir Ulric Lyster. 

Young, lovely, coquettish Lady 
St. Clair was also quietly defeating 
any small plans Miss Gambier might 
have formed as to undivided inter- 
course with Philip Morton during 
this ride. The sharp, vivacious 
Caroline was no match for fairy-like 
Lady St. Clair, whose blue eyes 
always looked unutterable things, 
and whose dulcet tones always rang 
in the most bewilderingly sympathe- 
tic way in the ears of the most dis- 
tinguished man of the season. Even 
now, though she only arrived yes- 
terday, and brought in her train her 
pet saddle-horse, she is mounted on 
one of Philip Morton’s. Lord St. 
Clair from the window of the library 
sees this lovely lady, whom he has 
taken to be the pride, torment, and 
continual agitation of his declining 
years, smiling down into the face of 
the handsome owner of the steed 
whose neck she is patting so fondly ; 
and he growls out a deeper oath of 
impatience at the gout, which pre- 
vents his accompanying her. ‘ What 
she would ride that half-foreign fel- 
low’s horse for I can’t imagine,’ he 
mutters; ‘and in the evening she 
will be singing with him, I suppose, 
some of those wretched things about 
his “ sunny Spain.” Hang the fellow, 
I wish he had stayed there.’ And 
Lord St. Clair hates Philip Morton 
for a minute or two, as he thinks of 
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what a sweet, innocent, easily-led 
child she was when he married her 
two years ago, and of how she has 
altered. And while he still stands 
there gazing, the party who are to 
occupy the britzka take their seats 
and drive off; Sir Ulric Lyster gets 
up into his dog-cart, in which he 
has put a pair of horses tandem, and 
the equestrians disappear one by one. 

An elderly man in a jealous rage 
not being a pleasant companion, I 
shall follow them; but first I will 
present Philip Morton a little more 
fully to the reader. 

It has been said that Lord St. Clair 
spoke of him as a ‘ half-foreign fel- 
low,’ and this phrase, with his lord- 
ship, meant great disparagement. 
Truly, as he sat on the back of a 
wicked-looking horse of some breed 
evidently as pure as our own racers, 
but of a different build, his appear- 
ance did not belie the term. His 
dark, glossy, wavy hair was brushed 
back off an olive-tinted face, whose 
hue had never been gained under an 
English sun; he was tall, lithely 
rather than strongly made, and his 
grace of gesture and rapid ease of 
motion marked him out distinctly, 
even in a crowd. He had an ani- 
mation of speech and a publicly 
displayed chivalrous bearing towards 
women, and an eager, unconventional 
warmth of manner, that gave strong 
evidence of either foreign blood or 
foreign culture. It was the latter. 
English on the father’s side, he had 
spent the greater part of his life in 
Spain, in the land of that mother 
whom he had never known, but from 
whom he had inherited the glowing, 
passionate appearance and manner 
which caused him (now he had come 
into great and unexpected property 
through the opportune demise of one 
of his father’s relatives) to seem like 
an embodiment of the ‘Cid’ to the 
English ladies, who were only ac- 
customed to their cooler and less 
demonstrative countrymen. Those 
— of his life which had not been 

t in the—house the office—of 
pan of his maternal uncles, a mer- 
chant in Madrid, had been passed in 
Mexico, whither he had gone nomi- 
nally to further the interests of the 
firm, but in reality to taste the de- 
lights of that wild, sporting, adven- 
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turous life for which he had sighed 
sc ardently that his presence in the 
office was almost useless. Rumours 
of all these doings had heralded his 
advent in the fashionable English 
world, and tinged his past with ro- 
mance, and thrown such 2 halo of 
interest around him as made him 
the lion of the day. What with his 
handsome face, and chivalrous man- 
ners, and long purse, and that strong 
dash of the foreign element in him, 
his popularity was such that he 
seemed in a fair way of being spoiled 
and made conceited. He was the 
cause, though he did not suspect it 
yet, of more than one of the fair stars 
I have mentioned shining at Kemp- 
stowe at present. Mrs. Forrester 
had quitted her home in the Cathe- 
dral Close, deserted her husband, 
whose duties confined him pretty 
strictly at the time, and gone to 
great expense as regarded millinery, 
for the sake of Philip Morton. Yes, 
this handsome, young, ‘ half-foreign 
fellow’ had been the means of ren- 
dering desolate the dean’s hearth, 
and badly served the dean’s dinner, 
fora time; for Mrs. Forrester would 
have considered that she was neglect- 
ing her duty as a Christian mother 
had she not brought her beautiful 
daughter Flora, and flashed her be- 
fore the eyes of this ‘ poor friendless 
young man, who would surely fall a 
victim ere long to some such de- 
signing girl’ (I am not sure that she 
did not say minx)‘ as Carry Gambier.’ 
Carry Gambier herself had come 
down—throwing over, todo so,a most 
promising invitation to the Earl of 
‘Wilton’s Irish castle—on the strength 
of Philip Morton’s liking for the 
guitar, upon which instrument she 
performed. Rather to her astonish- 
ment, she had found her strains had 
failed of their power to please last 
night, when Lady St. Clair had es- 
tablished a rival guitar movement. 
Agnes Gambier neither played at 
him nor sang at him, nor did she 
profess a delighted readiness to ride 
one of his rampant Andalusian steeds, 
as did Lady St. Clair; but no one 
listened more attentively than she 
did to his tales of Mexican adventure 
and Spanish romance; to stories of 
how he had figured in that buffalo 
hunt or this bolero ; to his rapturous 


recollections of the old life under the 
warm, impassioned sun of glowing 


But as they ride away out into the 
open country, it is not with Caroline 
that he interchanges sentences of 
half mock, half real sentiment; it 
is not to Agnes’ languid eyes that 
his own deep, passionate ones are 
turned. It is not by the side of 
beautiful, golden-haired Flora For- 
rester that he rides. Lady St. Clair, 
the loveliest fairy queen he had even 
dreamed of, has summoned him to 
her bridle-rein with one of her half- 
imperious, half-childish petulant 
glances, and after having given him 
her right hand ‘ to button her gaunt- 
let, because she can’t let go, his 
dreadful horse pulls at her so,’ she 
has given him to understand that it 
is her will and pleasure that he 
shall remain by her during the 
rest of the afternoon; and Philip 
Morton, as he bows low on receipt of 
these orders, looks far from ill-pleased 
at the arrangement. 


CHAPTER II. 


FIREFLY’S LEGS versus MISS FOR- 
RESTER’S FEELINGS. 

‘ Poor old St. Clair!’ said Mr. Pon- 
sonby to his wife, when, after having 
placed some miles between them- 
selves and Kempstowe, he looked 
round and saw the undiminished 
assiduity of Lady St. Clair’s cavalier. 
‘ What a little blue-eyed fiend she 
is. How is it you are such friends? 

* I won’t have you call Ida names, 
Fred, even in joke. I cannot bear 
it. She is foolish sometimes—at 
least I have been afraid so of late— 
but she is such an old friend of 
mine that I don’t, if I can possibly 
help it, want to think of her as a 
married flirt.’ 

My dear girl,’ replied her hus- 
band, ‘if you open your eyes you 
can think nothing else, I should 
imagine. I shouldn’t have cared if 
she had fixed upon Lyster, or For- 
rester, or any of the others, in fact; 
but with this “ child of nature, ” this 
darling of fortune, upon whom 
women of such beauty and fascina- 
tion as Lady St. Clair haven’t been 
in the habit of smiling, this hand- 
some young fellow, who looks like 
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a eross between a brigand and one 
of Vandyke’s portraits, with him a 
flirtation will be dangerous.’ 

*To whom, Fred? asked Mrs. 
Ponsonby, eagerly. 

‘To both, probably,’ replied her 
husband ; ‘to your friend Ida de- 
cidedly. 

Fred, I don’t think it; I will not 
believe it,’ said the lady, earnestly. 

‘ Well, I only know this,’ said 
Mr. Ponsonby, good-humouredly, 
‘ that I should be exceedingly sorry, 
were I old and gouty, to see my 
wife risk her neck by getting on 
the horse of the hero of the day, 
and electing him to button her 
gloves. Come, Mrs. Ponsonby, take 
Sibyl on the curb. Hallo! stop a 
moment, though; I don’t see Flora 
Forrester.’ 

No; Flora was not of the party. 
At the very moment at which they 
missed her she was with Mr. Gre- 
ville, riding slowly through a narrow 
lane, the hedges of which rose high 
on either side. 

‘ Ah!’ began Mr. Greville, after a 
long pause, during which he had 
been, unobserved by her, intently 
marking the expressive face of the 
lady, who rode by his side. ‘ Ah!’ 
(making this preliminary note half 
a sigh and half a long, deep breath 
of intense satisfaction), ‘I have but 
one drawback to perfect happiness 
at present, Miss Forrester. I have 
been riding on in a state of almost 
ideal enjoyment; in fact, I have been 
selfishly happy.’ 

* How so; and what is the draw- 
back? Happy man, to have only 
one barrier between yourself and 
felicity! I have so many.’ 

‘ Flora,’ replied Greville, bending 
down to pat his horse’s neck—a 
position which enabled him to look 
‘up’ into her eyes—and throwing 
a mournful cadence into his tones, 
‘I mean the “ felicity” I am en- 

joying this afternoon. Heaven 
knows after this I shall taste little 
enough.’ He paused; but as Flora 
would not ask him ‘ Why ? he pre- 
sently continued: ‘The drawback I 
alluded to was the thought that I 
had inveigled you into taking a soli- 
tary ride with a dull companion, 
“out of your great charity,’ when 
a far pleasanter one was open to you.’ 
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‘ Far pleasanter what? interro- 
gated Flora; ‘ ride or companion ?” 
, aime, , perhaps,’ said Mr. Greville, 


‘ Don't t let that consideration 
trouble you, then, any longer,’ said 
Flora, quietly. ‘I don’t think I 
should have found a pleasanter one.’ 
(Did she, in her turn, mean ‘ ride, 
or ‘ companion ?” 

‘Flora, I have been selfishly, 
dangerously happy,’ he bent for- 

ward again now, but this time it 
was not to caress his horse, but to 
imprison in a strong clasp the beau- 
tiful hand of Flora Forrester. 

The hand was not withdrawn; 
the glittering sapphire eyes were 
turned upon him unwaveringly, and 
the tones of her voice were unfalter- 
ing, as she said— 

‘ Why do you say “ selfishly ” and 
“ dangerously?” for J, too, have 
been happy.’ And having made 
her confession, she turned her crim- 
soning face away from him rapidly. 

* But I cannot ask you to be my 
wife, Flora,’ he said, speaking with 
avcruel tenderness that he well knew 
how to employ; and as he said it he 
gazed with even more earnestness 
into the now paling face of the girl 
from whom he had won the half- 
confession—of the woman, who was 
beginning to feel tricked and 
wounded. 

She gave him neither word nor 
look now. She rode on erect, out- 
wardly calm, but inwardly feeling 
considerably more agitation than she 
cared this gentleman should see who 
‘ could not ask her to be his wife.’ 

‘ Flora, he said presently, deter- 
mining to soothe her wounded pride 
now, as he might want her co-opera- 
tion hereafter in a scheme that had 
as yet only faintly developed itself 
in his brain, ‘ Flora, though you 
cannot return my love, I know you 
too well not to feel assured that you 
will forgive the presumption which 
has led me to tell you that my heart 
is yours, solely yours, even though, 
at the same time, honour compels 
me to add that I must not attempt 
to win your hand in return. Say, 
Flora, though you cannot love me 
you will be my friend?’ 

She felt wronged, injured. He 
had led her on to this, and now he 
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was coolly rejecting the love she had 
almost offered him, the love he must 
have read in her eyes in that one 
brief, passionate moment heard in 
her tones, seen in her richly suffused 
face ; but—— 

Yes, she felt wronged and injured ; 
but still, when he, with that melo- 
dious voice of his, and that fervent 
yet polished air, pleaded for her 
‘ friendship’ in place of the love he 
had been assiduously seeking during 
these last few days, she could not re- 
fuse it. Outwardly he had s 
her pride, though she felt in her soul 
that he knew what was passing in 
her mind. Outwardly he had spared 
her pride; and though now she deter- 
mined with all her force and will to 
uproot the tenderer feelings that he 
had striven to plant she could not 
resist the witchery of a manner that 
was never suffered to rust through 
a too long cessation of the art of 
pleasing. So she gave him her 
hand in ‘ friendship,’ and he raised 
it to his lips and impressed such a 
passionate kiss upon it as caused 
the indignant blood once more to 
mount to Flora’s face. She could 
not trust herself to speak now; but, 
with an undefined feeling that soli- 
tary intercourse with Horace Gre- 
ville might not be conducive to her 
future peace of mind, she gave Fire- 
fly her head, and did not relax her 
sharp gallop until she drew rein at 
the broad flight of steps at Kemp- 
stowe entrance-hall. She sprang to 
the ground before he could dis- 
mount to assist her, but he was by 
her side the next moment. 

‘ Flora, he began in low tones, 
* you will not utterly destroy my 
faith in woman by refusing to fulfil 
the promise so—so tenderly given, 
will you? When I test it I shall 
find your friendship staunch ?’ 

* Yes, yes; of course,’ she answered, 
hurriedly, but with burning cheeks 
(‘ Why would the man remind her 
of the terribly misplaced tender- 
ness? she thought). ‘ But do let 
me go in now, Mr. Greville, and do 
not make so much of so little.’ 

* Dearest, dearest,’ and Flora did 
not know how to resent or put a 
stop to these epithets, ‘I have your 
promise, then. In my dark life 
there is one bright spot—your love 


—friendship I mean.’ He allowed 
her to pass now, and Flora flew 
up stairs to her own room, feel- 
ing that she disliked—no, dreaded 
Mr. Greville. ‘That man will be 
disagreeable to me, I’m sure, she 
thought, as she slowly prepared to 
dress for dinner. ‘This morning I 
thought I cared for him, but I must 
have been mistaken; he interests 
me and frightens me a little; and 
altogether I wish I had not indulged 
in a quiet canter through a “ turfy 
lane” with him.’ And then Flora 
Forrester shed some burning tears 
of excited mortification, though, as 
she truly said to herself, the feeling 
that would have merged into deep 
love for him had died out. 

The tramping of horses’ hoofs out- 
side shortly afterwards informed one 
or two anxious watchers within the 
walls of Kempstowe that the riding 
party had returned. Horace Gre- 
ville had taken up his position under 
a tree on the lawn, for the express 
purpose, as it seemed, of offermg a 
particularly fine flavoured cigar to 
Philip Morton on his return. At 
least that is what he did as soon as 
ever Mr. Morton had assisted to her 
feet the lovely little lady who had 
been endeavouring, not altogether 
unsuccessfully, to bewitch him. The 
two gentlemen sauntered about on 
the lawn together for some little 
time; and when they separated they 
were rather intimate, considering 
how aloof Greville had hitherto held 
himself from the ‘new man.’ Be- 
fore dinner that day Greville knew 
that Morton’s wealth was not fabu- 
lous, for the young man was remark- 
ably frank as to his affairs. 

‘I very seldom trouble myself 
about any one,’ Horace Greville re- 
marked, as they were ascending the 
steps, ‘ for the reason, I suppose, that 
I rarely meet with any one sufficiently 
interesting; you are an exception. 
Will you pardon something I am 
going to say that borders on advice?’ 

He had a very seductive way, 
when he willed, to men as well as 
women; he was a good many years 
older than Philip; he had the repu- 
tation of being an elegant cynic; 
above all, the man he addressed was 
warmhearted and frank. The reply 
to his question was— 
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‘Say on. I am flattered by the 
fact of your interest being aroused 
on my behalf.’ 

‘ This is my caution, then. Take 
care you are not trapped into a 
declaration to one of the fortune- 
hunters in that house, who one and 
all regard you as fair game. There 
is only one girl here who has not 
come down hoping to carry out cer- 
tain views.’ ‘ shaw! man; I know 
all you can say’ (Morton had inter- 
rupted him with an impatient ex- 
clamation). ‘But I tell you I am 
right. There is only one girl who 
has a heart—if you can win it you 
are lucky; the rest have only cal- 
culating machines. So be careful 
of them all, save Miss Forrester.’ 

‘Miss Forrester! Ah! indeed. 
She’s the dean’s daughter, isn’t 
she?’ asked Morton, indifferently, 
for his head was full of admiration 
for the tiny Venus by whose side he 
had spent the last two hours. ‘She 
is a handsome girl, that Miss For- 
rester,’ he continued, ‘ but too tall, 
too stately a beauty. Now I came 
from the land of “stately beauty ;” 
therefore I want a contrast-——’ 

‘Such as Lady St. Clair offers, 
eh? asked Greville, laughing. And 
though Morton laughed too, the 
blood darkened his brow as he 
parted with his new friend. 

When he reached his own room 
he seated himself by the writing- 
table, and fell to sketching heads, 
the outline of which all bore a 
strong resemblance to the graceful 
little one of Lady St. Clair; and as 
he sketched he held converse with 
himself—not connectedly, as I shall 
write it down—for he was not so 
totally unlike his fellow-creatures as 
to ‘think’ in unbroken sentences. 

‘Halte-la; hold hard, Philip 
Morton; where is your rough gal- 
lantry leading you in this land of 
cireumspection ; you are young in 
the ways of life, my friend—in 
the ways of such life as this, at 
least’—so plainly said the eyes 
if not the tongue of this model 
of his order, Mr. Greville; ‘ you 
must not soften the natural ‘harsh- 
ness of your voice and manner 
to suit the gentle ear and eye of a 
lovely English lady who is kind to 
you, and sweet and good, and inno- 
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cent as an angel, lest that lovely 
lady’s name should be mentioned 
lightly. He’s a good fellow, no 
doubt, that Greville, but if he only 
knew how I longed to choke that 
laugh of his, when he indulged in it 
after uttering Lady St. Clair’s name! 
Ida St. Clair—Ida Courtenay (her 
maiden name was ever so much 
rettier than the one she now bears). 
da! that was my mother’s name; 
singularly enough! Ida Morton, 
and a very sweet one it is too. 
There may be some truth in what 
he said about these girls. Well, 
their heartlessness does not matter 
to me, for I want none of them. 
Flora Forrester seems to be a fa- 
vourite of his; I wonder he don’t 
marry her himself, if that is the 
case, instead of offering her to other 
people. I can’t catch the innocent, 
confiding expression of her brow and 
eye; that’s better, that last stroke ; 
warmer than heaven, purer than 
earth, her glances are. Such a fairy 
as she is, and such a brave fairy 
too, without being coarse and rough, 
or’ strong-minded, as your gallant 
women too often are. I must re- 
frain from talking to her to-night 
though —for not a shadow must 
darken that spotless fame, through 
her kindness tome. I shall not like 
this England, I fear, after all; I’ll go 
back to the “old glad life in Spain.” 

After this perusal of his secret 
thoughts, we may safely come to 
the conclusion that Philip Morton 
was not an evil-disposed Don Juan, 
as more than one of the party had 
been wrathfully disposed to regard 
him previous to, and during the 
ride, that afternoon. But he was 
wrong in supposing it necessary to 
throw any additional softness into 
either voice or manner, when he ad- 
dressed Lady St. Clair, for both were 
naturally only too thrillingly soft 
and harmonious; this was an error 
of judgment, not of heart; the latter 
he might have worn upon his sleeve 
without fear of prying eyes dis- 
covering aught there that should 
not have been. And so with a clear 
conscience he rose up to dress for 
dinner, leaving the table scattered 
over with sketches of female heads— 
all faint attempts at reproducing 
Lady St. Clair’s charms. 
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REMARKS ON THE FOREIGN 


HATEVER may be the mis- 
deeds of the architect of the 
International Exhibition building, 
he has at least one merit—he has 
provided a picture gallery in which 
some hundreds of pictures can be 
well hung, well lighted, and seen in 
comfort,—or would be seen in com- 
fort but for the sort of louvre-board 
which he has put along the bottom 
of the front wall, and which, when 
set wide open, as it always is on a 
cold day, lets the east wind blow full 
on the feet and legs of those who 
venture to examine the pictures 
during such weather as we had 
shortly after the opening of the 
Exhibition. And whatever be the 
sins of the Commissioners, it must 
be admitted that they have procured 
such a collection of recent pictures 
as never before was brought to- 
gether. Let us then, having sur- 
vived so far ‘the colds, catarrhs, 
and thousand ills,’ incident to in- 
considerate exposure to Captain 
Fowke’s extraordinary apparatus— 
the latest and greatest, and surely 
never-again-to-be-equalled effort of 
scientific ventilation — and pretty 
well unriddled the eccentricities of 
the Commissioners’ arrangement and 
catalogue, ask the patient reader to 
stroll with us through the gallery, 
and, as we glance rapidly over the 
contributions of the several coun- 
tries, endeavour to arrive at some 
conception how far they are indica- 
tive of national character, and what 
they tell us respecting the actual 
state of contemporary art. 

For this is the great charm of the 
gallery—the opportunity it affords for 
seeing almost at one view what has 
lately been done and is now doing in 
art throughout Europe. It is need- 
less to repeat that such an oppor- 
tunity has never been afforded be- 
fore. The nearest approach was 
made in the French Exposition Uni- 
verselle of 1855; but that was con- 
fined to the works of living artists, 
and in many respects was very in- 
complete. In our Exhibition the 
Commissioners, having decided that 
the collection was to consist of 
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‘works of modern art, left each 
country to put its own construction 
on the term, only as a sort of guide 
announcing that the English paint- 
ings would commence from 1762, so 
as to include the works of Hogarth, 
the real founder of the English 
school. The consequence has been 
a strange chaos of conclusions. 
France, for certain reasons, which 
she has set forth at length, limits 
her selection to works produced 
since 1850, except in the case of 
artists who have died since that 
year (and were born after 1790), 
when works are admitted which 
have been executed since 1840. 
Belgium takes the birth of the king- 
dom, 1830, as her starting-point. 
Austria would gladly have gone 
back a century, like England, had 
sufficient space been allowed ; as it 
is, she commences (under protest) 
with Fiiger, who died in 1818. 
Italy begins with Canaletto (1697- 
1780), and Zuccarelli (1702-1788) ; 
whilst Spain chooses, as the Nestor 
of her school, Madrazo (born in 
1781), whom the catalogue-maker 
has converted into Machazo. The 
department of Fine Art, therefore, 
affords no such ready means of com- 
parison as that of Industrial Art, 
which is strictly confined to articles 
produced since 1850; but it sup- 
ee materials by which, with a 
ittle patience, the task of com- 
parison can be very fairly worked 
out. 

With the broad arrangement of 
the pictures the reader is probably 
familiar. The eastern half of the 
gallery—that is, ali of it lying on 
the left as you ascend the great cen- 
tral staircase—is occupied by British 
art; the western half is devoted to 
foreign art. We will begin with the 
foreign section. 

You enter first the French depart- 
ment, and are at once in a new 
world. In_ subject, conception, 
mode of treatment, feeling, colour, 
even in size, the French pictures 
differ widely from the English. A 
Frenchman would not have a mo- 
ment’s hesitation in telling you that 
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their difference is commensurate 
with their superiority. Every 
Frenchman is profoundly convinced 
that the French school of art is the 
first in the universe, and that every 
other is good in proportion as it 
approximates to it. Difference 
therefore betokens inferiority, and in 
proportion to the difference is the 
inferiority. But to an English eye 
the French pictures differ as much 
from those of the great schools of 
old as they do from the modern 
English ; and hence a sturdy patriot 
might be tempted to draw a con- 
clusion precisely opposite to that of 
the Parisian. Difference, however, 
we may readily admit, is in itself no 
proof of inferiority; and, without 
giving up our own views, it 
would be well if before broadly 
condemning any school we were to 
examine its productions as far as 
may be from its own point of view, 
tempering a hasty judgment by a 
recollection of foreign misconcep- 
tions of our own efforts. 

Assuredly the French pictures 
will grow in the estimation of the 
general visitor in proportion as they 
are dwelt upon, just as they do in 
that of the professional student. 
French art, in fact, is very seducing 
to those who are for a while subject 
to its blandishments. It has a bril- 
liancy, clearness, power, a vivid 
conception of purpose, a sharp 
logical precision and vigour, an air 
of confidence, security, and know- 
ledge, which the student finds diffi- 
cult to resist. In the days of David 
—the painter, not the king—French 
art leavened more or less that of the 
whole Continent. There was a 
reaction afterwards, and it seemed as 
though the Gallic influence was pass- 
ing away and the Teutonic as- 
suming the ascendancy. But the 
pendulum is swinging back again, 
and among the rising painters ot the 
Continent, French taste, or French 
practice, is once more the vogue. 

French contemporary art is on the 
whole very well represented. There 
are the great canvases from the 
Luxembourg, Versailles, and other 
national buildings; a tolerable culling 
from the treasures of the Emperor, 
Prince Napoleon, Count de Morny, 
and other less distinguished but 


not less enthusiastic collectors, and 
these are supplemented by contribu- 
tions sent by the artists themselves. 
Few remarkable names are missing, 
though of some the examples are 
unworthy. On entering the room 
the eye is arrested by the huge 
battle-pieces—clever, spirited, and 
exquisitely French—all offerings ex- 
clusively to the glory of the nation 
or the Emperor—curious, and not 
uninteresting in their way, if only 
as psychological studies, but hardly 
belonging to the region of Fine Art. 
Maclise has shown too impressively, 
in his ‘ Meeting of Wellington and 
Blucher,’ how a great battle should 
be commemorated for us to dwell on 
these stage displays. 

From them, therefore, and their 
appropriate companions, the gaudy 
portraits of the French marshals, we 
turn to the works of the really great 
painters. Of those who have them- 
selves passed away, Ary Scheffer and 
Paul Delaroche are the greatest 
represented here. By the former 
there is only the ‘ St. Augustine and 
St? Monica,’ an earnest, noble work, 
in colour too pale and unreal, per- 
haps, to satisfy an eye accustomed 
to the glowing hues of healthy, ac- 
tive life, or to the subdued splendour 
of Titian or of Reynolds, but assort- 
ing well with the devout, almost 
ascetic, feeling of the picture. Dela- 
roche’s chief work is his ‘ Marie- 
Antoinette.’ The unhappy queen— 
a life-size figure—walks forth from 
the room where she has heard her 
sentence, with a calm, queenly bear- 
ing, resolved to meet her fate 
worthily, and yet showing, as the 
jeers of the brutal crowd assail her 
on every side, how her woman’s heart 
yearns for one touch of human sym- 
pathy. This, perhaps, is the grandest 
single figure Delaroche ever painted, 
the truest, the most thoughtful, and 
that which makes the most direct 
appeal to the feelings of the specta- 
tor. The remark is often heard that 
the countenance is too impassive. 
Dwell on it for a moment, however, 
and you will feel that the painter 
intended to represent an assumed 
impassiveness, and that in that diffi- 
cult effort he has been successful. 
But in order to give importance to 
the queen he has sunk the whole of 
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the other figures in obscurity. It is 
only when your eye gets accustomed 
to the obscurity that you recognize 
through the open door the malignant 
countenances of the judges, the 
guards, or the envenomed rabble. 

Delaroche has another large pic- 
ture, ‘A Martyr under Diocletian,’ 
a beautiful and imaginative work, 
but one which has, for our taste, 
too much of that peculiar sentiment 
which French painters love to throw 
around subjects of this class. He 
has also three small pictures—mere 
studies, in fact, but of wonderful 
power—the family of Jesus watching 
from their chamber window the 
procession on its way to Golgotha; 
their return after the Crucifixion ; 
and the Virgin contemplating the 
crown of thorns. 

At the head of the living painters 
of France stand by general consent 
Ingres and Delacroix. Each has here 
only a single picture. That of Ingres 
is simply a nude figure the size of 
life, entitled ‘The Source’ (in the 
English catalogue inaccurately ren- 
dered ‘ The Spring’). A well-known 
French critic, speaking of English 
paintings in which young ladies are 
represented in scant drapery, says 
that he is always shocked when he 
looks at such pictures, because, al- 
though there is never anything shown 
that even a Puritan would care to 
conceal, the fair ones look so con- 
scious, so much as though they were 
going to cry out ‘for shame,’ that 
out of very modesty he is compelled 
to turn aside his face. Certainly, 
neither in M. Ingres’s picture, nor in 
any other of the many similar ones 
here, is there any reason for a like 
delicacy. They conceal nothing; and, 
like our first parents, are naked and 
not ashamed—though it may be not 
exactly for the same cause. M. In- 
gres’s ‘Source’ we must suppose to 
be an illustration of a Greek idea. 
But the lady is certainly not a di- 
vinity, and certainly not a Greek— 
simply a disrobed Parisienne. The 
figure is admirably drawn—observe 
especially the skilful expression of 
hands and feet—cleverly though 
coldly painted, and—utterly unin- 
teresting, except as the work of a 
man of eighty, in which respect it is 
almost a marvel. 


Delacroix’s picture, the ‘ Murder of 
the Bishop of Liége,’ is full of vigour 
and spirit, but exaggerated, murky, 
confused, and conventional, and, if 
one may say so of a favourite work 
of one who is regarded by French- 
men as the prince of colourists, ill- 
coloured. 

As a principal work of one of the 
most popular of the rising artists of 
France, Gerome’s ‘Ave, Cesar Im- 
perator, morituri te salutant,’ must 
not pass unheeded. It is a produc- 
tion of unquestionable power, careful 
study, and, despite some peculiari- 
ties of drawing and colour, of great 
technical skill: but what is repul- 
sive in the subject is not rendered 
less so in the treatment. 

As examples of a class of pictures 
essentially French may be noticed 
the tremendous ‘Vision of Zacha- 
riah,’ by M. Laemlein; Flandrin’s 
magnificent study of a young man, 
—though why he should have chosen 
such a spot to rest upon it is hard to 
imagine ; the‘ Pillory’ of M. Glaize; 
and ‘ Illusions Perdu’ of M. Gleyre. 
M. Gleyre’s picture is the best of 
the favourite Parisian semi-poetical, 
semi-classical pictures in the room. 
It is the old allegory of man review- 
ing the departed joys of life ; a com- 
mentary on the text ‘ Vanity of vani- 
ties,’ not very hard to read, but 
sufficiently obscure to induce the 
* Art Journal ’ (always fond of invent- 
ing titles to pictures, instead of ac- 
cepting those of the painters), to 
inscribe under an engraving of it 
given some time back in that journal, 
*‘ The Evening Hymn,’ and that 
though there sits in the galley a 
winged Cupid, laurel-crowned min- 
strels, and the like! 

But if we linger thus over the first 
few French pictures that meet the 
eye, how shall we ever get through 
the thousand and one of this and 
other nations that remain? Well, it 
is just the fate that befals all who 
visit the gallery; and we must do 
as others do—linger while we may, 
and break off when we must. 

We will then pass over Cabanel’s 
vast apotheosis of St. Louis, though 
it has won itself a place in the 
Luxembourg, and his almost as 
large Satyr carrying off a pearly- 
skinned Nymph, though this is the 
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private property of the Emperor, 
and is very provocative of a thesis 
on French taste and French paint- 
ing; pass over Paul Baudry’s ‘ For- 
tune and Child,’ his ‘ Leda;’ Au- 
bert’s ‘Confidence,’ and ‘ Reverie,’ 
and all the other classical and semi- 
classical subjects, whether nude or 
draped; also the ‘ Angelic Saluta- 
tion,’ of Duval; and a far better 
work the ‘St. Francis,’ of Benou- 
ville, and all the rest of the reli- 
gious works, whether scriptural, 
historical, or legendary, and descend 
at once to lesser panels and more 
mundane themes. For in even the 
most cursory glance at a French 
gallery, Meissonnier must not be 
overlooked whoever else is neglected. 
Meissonnier is the prince of boudoir 

inters, the idol of Parisian sa- 
oons. He takes an old courtier at 
his desk, a duchess at her table, or 
some equally insignificant theme, 
and on a few square inches of panel 
elaborates it as though it were a 
miniature, yet leaves it without a 
trace of the pencilling; and frivo- 
lous as you may deem the subject 
and misapplied the labour, so per- 
fect in its way is the tiny picture 
that you cannot choose but admire 
it, whilst the proudest and wealth- 
iest of the French capital, and of 
other capitals also, contend eagerly 
for the treasure at & price more than 
equal to its weight in gold. Now 
and then he essays a somewhat 
larger and more venturesome work, 
and of this class one of the best is 
here—‘ The Bravos, a couple of 
hired assassins of a bygone time 
listening nervously at a closed door 
to the coming footsteps; a work vi- 
gorous as one of Cattermole’s, but 
finished as only Meissonnier can 
finish it. We will not stop over 
Meissonnier’s imitators, Chavet and 
Plassan, though their works are 
hardly inferior to their master’s, and 
though one of them, Plassan’s 
‘ Morning Prayer,’ is the property of 
our Queen. For we must just stay 
to point attention to the pictures of 
Edouard Frére, the truest, purest, 
and worthiest painter of homely 
cottage interiors with groups of 
simple honest-hearted peasant chil- 
dren in Europe—our own excellent 
painters, ebster included, not 


being overlooked. He has several 
of his charming little pictures here, 
very various in quality; for he isa 
very variable painter, but the worst 
pleasing and the best exquisite. 

And now just a word on the land- 
scapes. France has many landscape 
painters, but produces few good land- 
scapes. Some of the best are here. 
We have landscapes proper, among 
others, by Rousseau, Daubigny, Lam- 
binet, and Baudry; sea pieces by 
Ziem, Isabey, Gudin, and the like ; 
and the favourite half landscape, half 
cattle-pieces by Troyon and Rosa 
Bonheur. Ruskin, in one of his 
Academy Notes, grows irate in his 
denunciation of ‘all the ugliest and 
intensely characteristic qualities of 
our English elms, and, indeed, of 
our English trees generally,’ which 
he declares always appear to him, 
‘as compared with French trees, to 

w in paroxysms of mauvaise 
honte, sticking out their elbows 
everywhere in the wrong places, and 
stiffening themselves against every 
breeze that would bend them into 
grace, till all their leaves stand on 
end at last in sheer misery and 
shame at the shapes they have been 
got into.’ 

Now turn from this tirade to the 
trees in any other of these land- 
scapes, and say what you think of 
the grace and beauty of French 
trees as you have them represented 
by French painters. Could any- 
thing better answer Ruskin’s de- 
scription than the scrubby scare- 
crows in the pictures of Daubigny, 
Lambinet, or even Rousseau, though 
his are by far the best looking and 
least shametaced? As to the land- 
scapes themselves, they are cleverly 
painted, very effective, but none of 
them evincing that hearty yet reve- 
rential out-of-door worship of Na- 
ture, which has so long distin- 
guished our native landscape pain- 
ters; and yet by their breadth of 
treatment and unity of effect they 
are undoubtedly more impressive and 
in many respects truer than the majo- 
rity of the more laboured efforts of 
our younger landscape painters of 
the minute school. It is observ- 
able, that notwithstanding the clear 
sky of France, the landscape is 
almost invariably kept low in tone, 
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and a forced effect given to the 
leading parts, by enveloping the 
rest of the picture in an unwhole- 
some haze; the result, there can be 
little doubt, of trusting to the tra- 
ditions of the fathers instead of 
studying at first hand the great 
book of nature. This mode of 
treatment is equally recognizable in 
Troyon’s grand picture, ‘ Oxen go- 
ing forth to labour; but here the 
admirable painting of the animals, 
and the masterly handling of the 
whole, leave the eye little to desire. 
Rosa Bonheur’s contribution is the 
famous Luxembourg picture ‘ Cat- 
tle ploughing,’ one of her most 
careful and unaffected productions, 
and one in which her power of 
giving movement to the animals is 
very happily displayed. 

Before we leave we must just 
notice the portraits, especially the 
female portraits, not including, how- 
ever, the full length nor the profile 
of the Empress, for these are by 
the cosmopolitan Winterhalter. In 
painting a keen, brilliant, intellectual 
female head, the French, we fancy, 
are just now without rivals. Look, 
for example, at that of Rosa Bonheur, 
by Dubufe; that by Ricard, still more 
piercing and intelligent of ‘Mme. de 
C***, a fair Pole, we believe; or the 
milder and fairer face, by Hippolyte 
Flandrin, of ‘ A Girl with a Carna- 
tion,’ which, oddly enough, the 
English catalogue calls ‘A young 
girl embroidering, having appa- 
rently got confused between a /’ willet 
and an eyelet-hole. 

Next to the French are hung the 
Dutch pictures. Holland comes 
well out of the ordeal. She has no 
large paintings — nothing in the 
grand style. But she has above a 
hundred pictures of cabinet size, 
some of them worthy of a place 
alongside the works of the good old 
Netherland masters, and all worth 
looking at. For example, there are 
six or more Dutch drawing-room 
views by David Bles, that are nearly 
perfect in their way. One (No1228) 
is almost a Meissonnier in size 
and finish, with a tender, homely 
feeling, such as Meissonnier never 
expressed. Nothing can be more 
simple than the theme or more re- 
fined than the treatment; it is 


merely a young mother rocking the 
eradle of her first-born, over which 
the father leans playing to it on 
his violin; but- the unconscious, 
happy expression of the whole 
makes it quite a household idyll. 
Then there are other genre painters, 
Martens, Jamin, and ‘the Ten-Kates, 
worthy associates of Bles; Bos- 
boom, who paints quaint national 
interiors; Verveer, with his equally 
national and still quainter out-door 
scenes; Koekkwek’s neat green-bor- 
dered canals; ‘’an Schendels’ never- 
ending candle-light subjects, afford- 
ing constant wonder to the majority 
of visitors, to us infinite weariness ; 
Springer, who paints architectural 
exteriors on a small scale better than 
any other man in Europe; Israéls, 
who, having been studying Troyon 
and the French paysagists, works on 
a large canvas, yet paints national 
scenery with true Dutch gusto, and, 
as in ‘The Shipwreck,’ (1253,) na- 
tive incidents with genuine pathos ; 
and delicious fruit and flower-pieces, 
by Uppink and Van Os. Among 
the younger landscape painters there 
is a growing effort after French 
style; and in some, with enlarged 
space, there seems to have arisen a 
larger manner: with all its faults, 
Kugtenbroumer’s ‘ Forest Scene’ is 
a good example of this order, and 
so are some of the pictures by De 
Haas, Mollinger, and others. 
Austrian art, which comes next in 
place, is essentially imitative. At 
one time her artists have gone to 
Rome, and looked at ancient art 
through the spectacles of Mengs 
and Winckelmann ; at another, they 
tell us, the painters of England have 
been their model, but we fancy it is 
as they were seen in English en- 
gravings. Of late years Munich and 
Diisseldorf have plainly given the 
law ; and now it is evident that the 
conqueror at whose proud foot Aus- 
tria sits is France. You will not 
therefore look, or looking will not 
find, much originality here; but 
there is a good deal of honest, care- 
ful painting, and some character. 
And don’t let your official catalogue 
lead you to suppose that Austrian 
painters form such conceptions of 
the ‘Virgin and Child’ as that 
there assigned to Friedrich Amerling 
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(No. 1073). Amerling only intended 
to represent an ordinary every-day 
Austrian mother, pleasant, plump, 
and homely, nursing a chubby boy, 
and entitled it, reasonably enough, 
‘A Mother with her Child;’ it is 
the officious catalogue that has re- 
christened it the Madonna. 

German art is too large a subject 
to enter upon now. In its higher 
phase it cannot be said to be at all 
represented at Kensington. Cor- 
nelius has sent a cartoon, which, 
put where it is, is never seen 
or never recognized; Overbeck 
and Kaulbach do not contribute 
even that. The secondary men, 
however, are here, and what is 
the actual state of the famous 
Dusseldorf and Munich school of 
religious art may be seen in the 
smooth, pretty, saintly series (731- 
741), by Heinrich Micke; the less 
effeminate ‘St. John and St. Peter 
at the Beautiful Gate,’ of Rethel of 
Dresden; the ‘Holy Family’ of 
Carl Miller, a work of great refine- 
ment and fine feeling, but sadly 
effeminate, and the ‘Raising of 
Jairus’ Daughter’ of G. Richter, 
both of Berlin. Of the younger 
romantic school there are also 
examples, a conspicuous one being 
Piloty’s enormous picture, ‘ Nero 
after the Burning of Rome,’ a 
work everywhere showing coarse 
power and considerable imitative 
capacity. There are also numerous 
subjects of familiar life, some of 
them pleasantly painted and charac- 
teristic; incident pictures of all 
classes; and many landscapes, for 
the most part tame enough in the 
drawing but terribly strong in 
colour, and all constructed on sys- 
tem: works of the studio, in short, 
rather than of the fields. 

The pictures of Denmark, Nor- 
way, and Sweden fill the next room, 
and not finding space enough there 
they overflow into the side gallery. 
They must be looked at. There 
will be found no works of ‘high 
art,—or only a few that are of 
the usual imitative type, redolent 
of Italy, Germany, and Paris. But 
then from each country come seve- 
ral of those thoroughly national 
and characteristic scenes which 
when honestly painted, let us at’ 


once into the very heart of the 
popular life. Such are Exner’s 
Danish subjects; and, as among the 
most characteristic, look at his ‘ Sun- 
day Visit to Grandpapa—Island of 
Amack,’ with the best room of the 
comfortable cottage, in which, 
though brushed-up for Sunday 
company, the family of fowls moves 
about untroubled, the curious fur- 
niture, the child’s elaborate head- 
ornaments, the peculiar costumes, 
and, withal, the delighted look of 
the mother and grandfather, and the 
reverential air of the child as it 
addresses its little carefully conned 
Sunday speech to the good old man. 
In this and similar pictures the 
actual handiwork is a little feeble, 
perhaps, but it is conscientious, and 
sufficient to bring out thoroughly 
the purpose of the picture. Schidtt’s 
‘ Offer of Marriage, and Madame 
Jerichau’s nearly similar scene 
(1527), show how seriously and de- 
corously such matters are managed 
in Denmark—the father of the young 
man in each case making the propo- 
sition with all due formality. In Nor- 
way we have several pictures in like 
manner illustrative of national man- 
ners, but of a higher class as paint- 
ings, by the most popular of Nor- 
wegian painters, Tidemand, whose 
portrait by Miss Lindegrin, which 
hangs in the centre of the room 
(No. 1396), on the border-land, as it 
were, of Norway and Sweden, might 
as well have been pointed out to his 
numerous English admirers by a 
word in the Catalogue. Sweden 
also sends some interesting repre- 
sentations of Swedish and likewise 
of Lapland life and manners; and 
all three countries have besides 
numerous native landscapes — not 
always commendable as works of 
art, but for the most part with a 
strong feeling for locality, a fecling 
which only native painters usually 
possess—so that altogether the cu- 
rious visitor may learn not a little 
of northern habits, customs, and 
scenery without travelling beyond 
the Exhibition. Some of the land- 
scapes—those of Gude of Norway, 
for example—are, however, admirable 
as works of art; and there is a large 
sea-piece (1573), ‘ Early Morning 
off the Skaw,’ by Sérensen of Copen- 
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hagen, in which the waves are as 
well drawn as though Stanfield were 
the limner, the water real sea water, 
and unmistakably wet, and the effect 
of dawn over a stormy sea grandly 
given. 

Next comes the Belgian room, a 
room to linger long in and return 
to again and . Here the 
master-minds are the chiefs of the 
rival schools of Antwerp and Brus- 
sels, both men of genius and painters 
of extraordinary skill. Gallait of 
Brussels has the popular suffrage, 
but Leys of Antwerp is the object 
of even more intense, though more 
limited admiration. Each has a 
European reputation. Each may be 
regarded as the representative of the 
two great classes of historical artists 
of our time—the dramatic and the 
minute. Gallait has here nine pic- 
tures, all of large size. The largest, 
but least interesting, is his ‘ Abdi- 
cation of Charles V.,’ belonging to 
the Brussels Museum. His master 
works are ‘ The Last Honours paid 
to Counts Egmont and Horn,’ and 
‘The Last Moments of Count Eg- 
mont,’ both well known by Marti- 
net’s admirable engravings. The 
former, a commission from the town 
of Tournai, is one of the noblest gal- 
lery pictures in the building—large 
in style, forcible in expression, and 
deeply impressive. ‘The Last Mo- 
ments of Count Egmont ’—belonging 
to the Berlin Museum—is no less 
grand in effect, and the head of Eg- 
mont has even a profounder senti- 
ment. His more recent picture, 
‘The Remorse of Delilah,’ is a fine 
conception, but feebler in treatment 
and more French in style. 

Ley’s manner is a thorough con- 
trast to that of Gallait. Gallait selects 
a simple incident, tells his story with 
as few figures as possible, and, deal- 
ing with large masses of light and 
shade, only introduces such details 
und accessories as are requisite to 
give vraisemblance or emphasis to 
his narrative. Leys, on the other 
hand, chooses his theme with a view 
to the introduction of a crowd of 
persons, fills every part of his can- 
vas with details, avoids shadows, 
and finishes every object with mi- 
nute accuracy. Leys has studied 
the early German and Netherlandish 


masters till he has come to think as 
they thought and see as they saw. 
His subjects, for the most part, are 
of the sixteenth century, and he 
paints them, apparently without 
effort, as though he were a con- 
temporary. Of all the multitude of 
heads in his pictures not one be- 
longs to the present age; scarcely 
one but might have stept out of the 
canvas of Holbein or Lucas van 
Leyden. Yet there is no suspicion 
of borrowing. He is a learned and 
conscientious artist, with all the 
minute knowledge of a historian 
and the sympathies of an arche- 
ologist. For form, physiognomy, 
costume, architecture, every picture 
is as trustworthy as a chronicle. 
You have before you in each, the 
men, the time, and the circumstance 
of which it treats; quaint, dry, and 
hard at the first reading, but hold- 
ing you with a strange fascination 
if you peruse it studiously. He is 
a colourist, too, dealing with the 
strongest and most unmanageable 
hues as he pleases, and moulding 
them into perfect harmony. But 
you must be content to accept his 
guidance, or you will find him, as 
many do, almost repulsive. Sling- 
eneyer (of Brussels) follows in the 
wake of Gallait; indeed, his ‘ Chris- 
tian Martyr under Diocletian ’— 
every continental painter of history 
has his ‘ Christian Martyr ’—divides 
the popular favour with Gallait’s 
‘Egmont and Horn.’ Pauwels (of 
Antwerp) steers between the two. 
He has a couple of pictures, ‘ The 
Widow of Artevelde,’ and ‘The Pro- 
scribed,’ which only want the last 
vivifying touch of genius to be mas- 
ter-pieces. 

In the other leading branches of 
art, Belgium is likewise great. Ma- 
dou’s quiet, humorous subjects— A 
Rat Hunt,’ ‘ Trouble-féte,’ and the 
like, are universal favourites. By 
Dillens there are lively and admi- 
rably painted scenes from the familiar 
life of Zeeland. Bossuet has some 
clever Spanish street scenes. By 
the veteran Lies there is a picture 
worthy of his fame, ‘ Rapine, Pil- 
lage, and Conflagration.’ The satin 
dresses of Willems are equal to 
Terburg’s, whatever the rest of the 
picture may be: but he is an im- 
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mense favourite with the admirers 
of painted satin, and those who care 
for this kind of dexterity will do 
well to look at his pictures. Then 
there are the conversation pieces of 
Alfred Stevens; the cattle pieces 
of Verboekhoven, from whom our 
Cooper learnt to paint cows ; and many 
others of various orders, all excel- 
lent in their way: and altogether 
making up a collection that does no 
little honour to Leopold’s tiny king- 
dom, and that would in itself form 
a very creditable and suggestive 
exhibition. 

And here we must break off. In 
the room beyond are the pictures of 
Italy, Spain, and Switzerland; in 
the side gallery those of Russia, 
with others that properly belong to 
the rooms we have traversed, and a 
miscellaneous gathering, which in- 
cludes some few examples of the art 
of the Uniited States, and some— 
despite the Koran—of that of Tur- 
key: all, however, the production of 
one man, ‘ Musurus-Bey, born 1842.’ 
But further it is not requisite to play 
the part of guide. The pictures of 
Spain are for the most un- 
pleasant in subject, and, with occa- 
sional flashes of power, feeble or 
unpleasant in treatment. Italy has 
too long been content to dwell on 
her ancient glory. She has now 
thrown off the yoke of a foreign 
master; let us hope that in the les- 
ser matters of art and literature she 
will soon become equally self-reliant. 
But let us not be supposed to imply 
that there are no good Italian paint- 
ings in the Exhibition. On the con- 
trary, many are exceedingly clever, 
and most show considerable artistic 
dexterity. But there are certainly 
few works of power. We have 
heard, indeed, once and again, of 
men of more than promise, self-re- 
liant, original, imaginative, emerging 
from the mass of public imitators, 
especially in Florence; but they 
are not here. The best gallery 


painting from Florence is ‘ The 
Expulsion of the Duke of Athens,’ 
by Stefano Ussi, a large picture, 
somewhat too melodramatic, but 
original and masculine in style. We 
must also give a good word in pass- 
ing to F. Hayez’s ‘ Taking of Jeru- 
salem ;’ the Iconoclasts of D. Mo- 
relli; the Revolution Scene in 1848, 
by Garibaldi’s friend Luigi Zuccoli, 
and the portraits by Cav. Capalti of 
Rome. 

Much more cannot, we fear, be 
said for Switzerland. The younger 
Swiss painters, in fact, seem to be 
on a hopelessly wrong track. If 
they mean to get right the sooner 
they ‘try back’ the better. Russia, 
let us before parting, commend to 
the reader’s favourable regard. 
There will be found no very strik- 
ing pictures on the wall appro- 
priated to her artists. She spends 
freely, liberally, that her young 
painters may have good training 
at Rome, Munich, or Paris. They, 
on their part, work doggedly, and 
return home excellent—imitators. 
But some of them, or others who 
have not been so favoured, take to 
painting the men and scenes they 
see around them, and may thus in 
good time establish for Russia a ver- 
nacular art. Such are the storm 
scenes of Aivazofsky ; Popof’s ‘ Fair 
at Nijni Novgorod ;) Scherwood’s 
peasant groups; Fedotof’s bour- 
geoisie; Jacoby’s ‘Lemon Seller,’ 
with a phiz redolent of fun; and 
Eugéne Duker’s well-painted Livo- 
nian Views. 

We have thus, after a fashion, run 
over the foreign pictures. The 
English pictures, of which there are 
some eight hundred in oil and above 
six hundred in water-colour, cover- 
ing the whole extent of the school 
from Hogarth, Reynolds, and Gains- 
borough, to the youngest living 
artist who has won his spurs, 
we leave for another day. 








A NEW RESCUE SOCIETY WANTED. 
To THe Eprror or ‘ Lonpon Socrery.’ 


Sir, 
JERMIT me to submit to the 
consideration of one so powerful 
in the fashionable world of London 
as yourself the urgent necessity that 
exists in the present day for the 
rescue of certain harmless, well- 
disposed personages who fall victims 
to a policy and treatment both cruel 
and uncalled for. We already have 
societies for the rescue of juvenile 
offenders, of young women, and even 
of homeless, starving dogs; but 
possess none for the aid of a class» 
not very numerous it is true, but 
still one that is utterly helpless, and 
most deserving at the hands of our 
countrymen. 

I allude, Sir, to those Emperors, 
Kings, Crown Princes, Royal and 
Serene Highnesses, Heirs Apparent, 
Hereditary Grand Dukes, Extraordi- 
nary Ambassadors, and other exalted 
foreign personages, who, during their 
sojourn in our beloved land, are 
daily subjected to almost diabolical 
schemes, and certainly to a sys- 
tematic course of torture at the 
hands of powerful and unscrupu- 
lous men;—the smelters, forgers, 
founders, and general artificers in 
iron, brass, and other metals; the 
drawers of wire, the blowers of glass, 
the owners of cotton, silk, and 
woollen mills; the brewers and dis- 
tillers of national drinks, the build- 
ers of ships, both iron and wood ; 
and all those members of the com- 
munity (including the Government 
dockyard and arsenal authorities) 
who constitute the manufacturing 
interest of Great Britain. 

From the moment any distin- 
guished foreigners set foot upon our 
shores they are victims to an or- 
ganized persecution. They may 
indeed expect and appreciate the 
innocent gratification to be derived 
from the inevitable address of the 
mayor and corporation of Dover ; 
from the presence of the chairman, 
the locomotive superintendent, and 
the general traffic manager, together 
with the perennial bouquet of the 
South-Eastern railway; from the 


triumphal arch at the Bricklayers’ 
Arms station; and from their en- 
thusiatic reception by the household 
of a west-end hotel. But they can- 
not be prepared for the pertinacious 
invitations and irresistible demands 
which they immediately experience 
from the before-mentioned producers 
of national beverages, and workers 
in metals, and in vitreous and tex- 
tile fabrics. 

I can but feebly attempt to de- 
scribe the miseries of illustrious but 
unhappy travellers in one of those 
mighty workshops to which they 
are forthwith conducted. From the 
nature of the case every operation 
will then be ‘simultaneously going 
on, whilst the machinery performs 
its various savage functions with all 
the unceasing energy that steam at 
high pressure and the heartlessness 
of owners can produce. But I 
would ask you, Sir, to try to con- 
ceive the mental agonies which must 
be endured by the inexperienced 
visitors, who, versed only in the 
peaceful pursuits of their own far- 
off lands, are now hurried amidst 
din, smoke, flame, and men half 
naked, grimy, and of forbidding 
aspect, to watch the mighty Na- 
smyth hammer flatten masses of 
glowing iron at the rate, perhaps, of 
two hundred blows per minute. 
Consider their difficulties in under- 
standing the complicated, technical 
explanations that are pressed upon 
them, and mauled in the interpreta- 
tion amidst the deafening clamour ; 
how little they will be able thorough- 
ly to comprehend that the engme 
which can deal such fearful blows 
can also gently crack a nut; but 
how, nevertheless, they can gather 
that they are expected to conduct 
the proffered fruit of Barcelona to 
its doom, and feel bound in honour 
to approach their alarming task. 
Now do six-bladed vertical saws 
suddenly start from repose, and in- 
spire them with horror at the re- 
lentless havoc made amongst de- 
fenceless planks. They must bow, 
as if on a public progress, and dis- 
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play an active interest in, or, at the 
very least, a demeanour of calm and 
gracious approval in all they wit- 
ness, however racked their minds 
may be with thoughts of the conse- 
quences should any of the machines 
break loose upon them, or else haply 
their elaborate or flowing costumes 
be involved in some rotating shaft 
ordrum. Should the sullen-looking 
bed of a planing machine insidiously 
advance, it is impossible for them 
to retire through their crowding, 
terrified suite, whose retreat, in turn, 
is cut off by a fervid circular saw. 
They are invited to draw near to 
roaring furnaces,whose doors are sud- 
denly opened to scorch their very eyes 
out; and at the same moment, with 
searce a ‘by your leave,’ fiends in 
human shape drag past them huge 
masses of iron almost in a state of 
fusion, and. showering forth clouds 
of burning sparks. Brimming cru- 
cibles of molten brass crested with 
sulphurous green flames are emp- 
tied, sputtering, into moulds at their 
feet. The monotonous humming of 
the endless driving bands, and the 
lazy, rocking action of the shearing 
machine, only infinitesimally com- 
pensate for all these flaming, screech- 
ing, and thundering terrors. 

To prove that there ought to be a 
society for rescuing such noble ob- 
jects, to give only one ‘ horrible and 
heartrending’ instance of the in- 
human treatment to which august 
personages are in our day exposed, 
I quote verbatim 
course, a slight change of names) 
from page 7 of the ‘ Times’ of Sa- 
turday, May roth, ultimo :— 


‘ Birmingham, Friday evening. 

‘ This morning His Royal Highness 
the Prince of Dalecarlia went to 
some of the principal factories. 
Among them were Messrs. Gain- 
meadow and Sons’ brass foundry ; 
Mr. Tillott’s steel-pen works ; the 
Birmingham Plate-Glass Company’s 
works at Smethwick, where His 
Royal Highness witnessed the pro- 
cess of manufacturing some im- 
mense sheets of plate glass; also 
Messrs. Boyd & Hayfield’s glass 
works, where some new processes 
in melting glass were explained to 

A visit was also paid to 
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Messrs. Allen & Co.’s papier-maiché 
works, and to Mr. Hollis’s works, 
where the process of electro-plating 
was shown. .. . Thence His Royal 
Highness returned to the Queen’s 
Hotel to luncheon, and shortly after- 
wards left for Crewe,’ &c. 


I leave it to you, Sir, or any other 
sympathizing persons, to try and 
form some faint notion of the ha- 
rassed state of the royal mind at the 
conclusion of such a morning’s 
work ; since it will be observed that 
these six factories, engaged in five 
distinct trades, were only ‘among 
some of those visited. Was it 
specially arranged that the sun 
should rise as early on that day as 
he would at midsummer in His 
Royal Highness’s country? For the 
whole were crammed down before 
lunch, and after that meal the 
august visitor was at once whirled 
away five and forty miles by rail! 
Is, then, His Royal Highness’s diges- 
tion supposed to be as strong as the 
iron of his native land, that, after 
such mental and physical labours, 
no peaceful moment should be al- 
lowed him this side of Crewe? The 
picture is too terrible for contempla- 
tion ! 

I would venture to point out to 
you that the cruelty practised upon 
these hapless foreign aristocrats 1s a 
double one, since not only are they 
expected unceasingly to undergo 
physical toil, and danger to life and 
limb, but they are also supposed 
able at every hour to receive, digest, 
and intelligently comment on any 
number of voluminous details poured 
into their ears at the various fae- 
tories. Against the owners of mills, 
the distillers, and the brewers 
(though the latter, perhaps, are too 
prone to fill the hats of even exalted 
persons with carbonic acid gas from 
the ‘wort squares’), there cannot 
be urged all the sufferings inflicted 
by the blowers of glass, the drawers 
of wire, the ship-builders, and the 
artificers in metals. The former 
unfeelingly seek to overtax the 
intellect, but the latier would en- 
danger the body as well. 

During their stay in England I 
would have foreigners attend any 
number of reviews, fétes, flower- 
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shows, theatres, and any other exhi- 
bitions at which they are not ex- 
pected, either really or feignedly, to 
learn or understand anything. I 
would agree, also, that any number 
of addresses should be presented ; 
for such involve no personal danger, 
nor need it even necessarily appear 
that they are comprehended. More- 
over, as their contents are always 
known beforehand to the recipients, 
the reply can be prepared, and all 
embarrassment thereby obviated. 
But—and herein, more especially, 
are the Government dockyard and 
arsenal authorities concerned—since 
if any British subject, for an intelli- 
gent and honourable purpose, seeks 
to make himself acquainted with 
some of the more modern and ela- 
borate offensive and defensive engines 
of warfare, he will probably find 
great difficulties strewn in his path 
(even if it be not altogether closed 
to him) ; therefore, I say, it appears 
doubly hard that these authorities 
should hasten to overwhelm the 


MONG the many advantages re- 
sulting from the Exhibition of 
1851, and the subsequent re-erection 
of the fairy-like palace at Sydenham, 
not the least is the facility which the 
building affords for musical per- 
formances on a more extended scale 
than was ever before practicable. 
While we write we seem to hear by 
anticipation the swell of tone and 
voice from the throats and instru- 
ments of four thousand performers 
united to give the chefs-d’euvre of 
Handel as they were never before 
given. Our readers, when these 
pages meet their eyes, will already 
ve perused the accounts, in the 
daily papers, of the progress of this 
Festival ; many, indeed, will be still 
conscious of its scarcely departed 
echoes. We do not, therefore, pro- 
to write of the performance, 

ut think the occasion most oppor- 
tune for a short sketch of the sub- 
ject and the man—a subject than 
which none can be more delightful, 
and a man than whom none can be 
found more worthy to be celebrated ; 
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innocent foreigner with all those 
accumulated details which ofttimes 
they so carefully withhold from 
one of their own countrymen. 

Finally, then, Sir, I most sincerely 
trust that, through the medium of 
your journal, subscriptions will 
rapidly be raised thoughout London 
society, to organize troops of men, 
stalwart and above being bribed, 
who shall (especially during this 
season of the International Exhibi- 
tion) receive all illustrious visitors 
at our ports, and form a vigilant 
body-guard during their stay ; who 
shall effectually keep off the active, 
insidious, pertinacious agents of all 
native manufacturers, and shall 
rescue any unhappy great ones at 
present under their baleful influ- 
ences; and who, as long as their 
noble charges remain in Old Eng- 
land, shall preserve them safe and 
sound, both in body and in mind. 

I am, Sir, 
Your faithful Servant, 

F. DE. 


the very high priest of the Art of 
Music, whose works are so well 
known, and whose memory is so 
reverently and affectionately che- 
rished by Englishmen. 

What, originally, did men seek to 
convey by the word “ Music?” 

The word povorxds, or musician, 
was applied by the Greeks in- 
differently to the professor of any 
of the polite arts, especially those 
patronised by the Nine Muses 
(Movea), whose collective name 
seems to be derived from pac8a, to 
inquire, investigate, or speculate 
upon. The Romans followed their 
example. Thus Cicero speaks of 
orators, painters, poets, and abstract 
philosophers as povorxoi thus dis- 
tinguished from the gvoxxoi, or stu- 
dents of physical or natural philoso- 
phy. Moderns, however, have re- 
stricted the word Music to the 
science of sweet sounds, the most 
pleasing discovery, and the most 
delightful amusement ever afforded 
to man. 

We find in sacred story that 
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music was practised and brought to 
a considerable degree of perfection 
among the Jews; but we have no 
data on which to form an opinion as 
to the state of the art among them. 
Of the origin of music in historical 
times little is known. The Greeks, 
as was their wont, fabled their 
deities as inventing music. The 
‘seven unequal reeds joined with 
wax’ are much made mention of by 
Virgil in his ‘ Eclogues,’ which he 
adapted from Theocritus. 
his instrument, which still sur- 
vives under the name of Pandean 
pipe, appears to have been one of 
the earliest inventions, and is the 
rude esa Oy of the organ ;’ the 
ram’s horn that of the harsher wind 
instruments; while the lyre of only 
two or three strings is the embryo 
harp, and the dulcimer is, without 
doubt, the parent of the modern 
pianoforte. Ancient fable ascribes 
to Orpheus the faculty of moving 
even stones and trees by his music ; 
an old epigram also informs us that he 
procured, by its means, admission to 
the realms of Pluto. This epigram 
has been amplified by a Spaniard, 


and thus amusingly translated into 
English :— 


‘When Orpheus went down to the regions below, 
Which men are forbidden to see, 

He tuned up his lyre, as old histories show, 
To set his Eurydice free. 

* All hell was astonished a person so wise 
Should rashly endanger his life, 

And venture so far, but how great their surprise, 
When they found that he came for his wife. 

‘ To find out a punishment due for this fault 
Old Piuto long ransacked his brain, 

But hell had not torments sufficient he thought, 
So he gave him his wife back again. 

* But pity ding soon v ished his heart, 
And, pleased at his playing sc so well, 

He took her again in reward of his art, 
Such magic had music in bell” 


Without attempting to trace the 
improvement of music itself, or of 
musical instruments from these 
remote times, we pass on to our 
immediate subject. 

The life-like and masterly en- 
graving, which is now before the 
reader, represents one of the most 
celebrated of modern composers, of 
whose life we prrpose in this paper 
to narrate a few of the incidents. 
Its scope will, of course, preclude 
anything like a formal examination 





of his works, but we have no doubt 
that a rapid sketch of his more 
remarkable achievements will prove 
interesting to our readers. 

George Frederick Handel was born 
in 1684, at Halle, in Saxony. His 
father, a physician in that town, 
was upwards of sixty years old at 
the birth of his afterwards illus- 
trious son, who was the offspring 
of a second wife. 

Handel was intended for the pro- 
fession of the law; and it was, there- 
fore, a grief to his father, to find 
that, almost before he could speak 
articulately, he was accustomed to 
utter musical sounds. And as a 
curious instance of futile paternal 
effort to counteract the aspirations 
of latent genius, we may mention 
that his father had all musical in- 
struments removed from his house, 
in order that his son might have no 
prevocatives to the study, for which 
he seemed to have a predilection. 
The youngster, however, circum- 
vented him by procuring the intro- 
duction of a clavichord* to a top 
room in his father’s house, where, 
marvellous to relate, he managed, 
without master or any other assist- 
ance, to produce, whether under- 
standingly or not, music, melodious 
and harmonious, from the instru- 
ment. 

An accidental circumstance, how- 
ever, decided the fate of the incipient 
musician. His father had a son by 
a former wife, who was an attendant 
on a certain duke of Saxe-Weissen- 
fells. The elder Handel was going 
to visit this son; and though he at 
first refused to take his younger 
boy, then about seven years old, 
the latter so resolutely followed the 
carriage, that he, by importunity, 
obtained permission to accompany 
his father. 

Arrived at their destination, the 
young George Frederick one Sunday 


* This was an instrument something like 
an old pianoforte : a representation given in 
a work published about fifty years before 
Handel’s time, gives it a compass of about 
four octaves. It was in use in convents, and 
was accustomed to be muffled with strips 
of cloth on the strings, that the occupants 
of adjoining cells might not be disturbed. 
The harpsichord, spinnet, and virginal are 
instruments of the same class. 
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managed to get up to the chapel 
organ after service, and began to 
play. The duke, who had not re- 
tired from the chapel, hearing a 
strange touch, made inquiries con- 
cerning the intruder, and found he 
was the brother of his valet-de- 
chambre. He, in consequence, after 
further inquiries and conferences, 
persuaded the father to give scope 
to the natural inclinations of his son. 

On their return to Halle, there- 
fore, Handel was placed with Fre- 
derick William Zachau, organist of 
the cathedral church there, and 
from nine years of age he composed 
motets for the church services, 
which were very much admired ; he 
is actually said to have composed a 
new one every week for three years. 

From Halle he went to Berlin, at 
the time when the opera there was 
under the direction of Bononcini, 
who had the character of a haughty 
and insolent man, although, without 
doubt, an accomplished musician. 
His subordinate, Attilio, however, 
was a person of kindly and modest 
disposition, and readily opened his 
heart to the young Handel, whom 
he would place on his knee, while 
he listened delightedly to his per- 
formance on the harpsichord.* 

After a short residence at Berlin, 
the king, Frederick I. proposed to 
send him to Italy, but Handel de- 
clined the proffered patronage, and, 
at the instigation of his friends, re- 
turned to Halle, where his father 
died soon after. His attachment to 
the place of his nativity thus 
loosened, he, thinking to find some 
locality better fitted, in a musical 
point of view, for his residence, 
went to Hamburg, the opera of 
which city, at that time, enjoyed 
considerable fame. 

Soon after his arrival at this 
place, the director of the opera, 
Reinhard Keiser, chapel master to 
the Duke of Mecklenburg, ‘ being a 


* Bononcini was destined hereafter to 
become the great rival of Handel in Lon- 
don, and the then kindness of Attilio did 
not prevent him also joining with the 
enemies of his protégé. Attilio’s fame 
seems not to have been great, but the other 
was in considerable repute, He wrote a 
grand anthem for the funeral of the Duke 
of Marlborough, 
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man of gaiety and expense,’ was 
compelled to leave surreptitiously to 
avoid his creditors. The man, whose 
name is unknown to fame, and who 
had been accustomed to play the 
second harpsichord, imagined he 
had the best right to the vacant 
post; but Handel successfully dis- 
puted the situation with him, being 
conscious of his own powers, and 
seconded by the united voices of the 
public, who, by their clamours, 
obliged the nameless claimant for 
the place of honour to yield it up 
to Handel. 

This man, considering his honour 
to be wounded, consoled himself 
with dreams of vengeance. To 
carry out this scheme, he waylaid 
Handel one evening after the opera, 
and at a fitting place thrust at him 
with a sword. Luckily Handel had 
the score of the opera under his coat, 
which prevented the would-be assas- 
sin from completing his purpose, 
for he escaped with a mere scratch. 

As he was now the only available 
and capable person for the office of 
director, and the popular indigna- 
tion against his cowardly assailant 
had produced, of course, a reaction 
of favour for himself, Handel was 
elected or appointed to the vacant 
post, though at that time he was 
only between fourteen and fifteen 
years old. His first work in this 
new and responsible position, was 
the opera of ‘ Almeria,’ which had a 
successful run of thirty-two nights. 

It would be impossible, and very 
little to the purpose, even if it were 
possible, to enumerate separately 
the works of Handel, who was pro- 
bably a more prolific composer than 
any before or since his time; for he 
is known to have composed fifty 
operas and twenty-six oratorios, 
beside a large number of minor 
works. Among the former, with 
which he was almost exclusively 
engaged in early life, the most 
popular were ‘ Agrippina,’ ‘ Scx- 
vola, ‘ Alexander,’ ‘Scipio, with 
the beautiful serenata, ‘Acis and 
Galatea.’ 

After a stay at Hamburg of three 
years or thereabouts, he determined 
to go to Italy, and accordingly set 

out for Florence. Here he attracted 
the notice of the grand duke, John 
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Gaston de Medici, who, as a mark 
of his gratification at hearing one 
of his operas, presented him with 
a considerable sum of money and a 
service cf plate. Leaving Florence, 
after about a year’s stay, he went 
to Venice, where he composed the 
opera of ‘ Agrippina,’ which was 
played twenty-seven nights. 
Staying only a short time at 
Venice, he took his departure for 
Rome, where he made the acquaint- 
ance of Corelli and Scarlatti, vio- 
linists of Cardinal Ottoboni, the 
former of whom is known down to 
these times by his magnificent 
sonatas for violins, and was, in his 
own day, most famous as a per- 
former. Mattheson says he was the 
first violinist in the world; and a 
countryman of his own styles him 
‘Virtuosissimo di violino. We 


might just mention that his Chris- 
tian name was Archangelo ! 

It is remarkable, en passant, that 
the love of painting has been almost 
as‘strong in the bosom of musicians 
as their own more peculiar art. 
Thus Corelli bequeathed to the 


cardinal his patron, a valuable col- 
lection of pictures, which he had 
accumulated during his life. Han- 
del also used habitually to visit all 
the picture galleries within his 
reach, though he was not a col- 
lector. Geminiani is said to have 
devoted his latter years to painting, 
and to have declared that he loved 
it better than music. Laniere is 
ranked among the painters, and has 
left a portrait of himself, which 
occupies, or occupied till lately, a 
place in the music school at Oxford, 
although he was also celebrated as 
a most accomplished musician. 
Many men also, who achieved their 
great fame as painters, have been 
enthusiastic lovers of music. We 
might mention Leonardo da Vinci, 
and Domenichino, Guido, Sir G. 
Kneller, and many others. 

To return to Handel. After a 
short stay at Rome he went to 
Naples; and making only a brief 
sojourn in that city, he returned to 
Germany, Hanover being the place 
of his selection. Here he made the 
acquaintance of Steffani, a musician 
of great talent, who, for a time, 
occupied the office of chapel-master 


to the Elector of Hanover, after- 
wards George I. of England. 

The following account of Handel’s 
reception by Steffani is from the 
mouth of the former himself:— 
‘When I first arrived at Hanover 
I was a young man under twenty; 
I was acquainted with the merits of 
Steffani, and he had heard of me. 
I understood somewhat of music, 
and could play pretty well on the 
organ. He received me with great 
kindness, and took an early oppor- 
tunity to introduce me to the Prin- 
cess Sophia and the Elector’s son, 
giving them to understand that I 
was what he was pleased to call a 
virtuoso in music. He obliged me 
with instructions for my conduct 
and behaviour during my residence 
at Hanover; and being called from 
the city to attend to matters of pub- 
lic concern, he left me in possession 
of that favour and patronage which 
himself had enjoyed for a series of 
years.’ 

It is seldom that the aspiring 
genius of a young artist finds so 
réady an assistance as the voluntary 
retirement of one already celebrated, 
whose place he may take at once, 
and so escape the thousand and one 
struggles and disappointments inci- 
dent, in the majority of cases, to the 
early struggles of professional men. 
Steffani’s attention to ‘matters of 
public concern,’ which can barely 
be alluded to here, was rewarded by 
his appointment, by Pope Innocent 
XL, to the bishopric of Spiga, 
situate in Anatolia, called, in the 
language of the church, in partibus 
infidelium, a dignity corresponding, 
probably, to a bishopric of Tonga- 
taboo or the Cannibal Islands at the 
present time. He was, however, 
more solidly rewarded by the Elec- 
tor, who gave him a pension of fif- 
teen hundred rix-dollars per annum ; 
though we must confess that the 
mention of this sum conveys only 
the remotest idea to our mind of 
what it might represent in pounds 
sterling. 

Another reason why Steffani 
should be mentioned here, beside 
his intimate connection with Handel, 
is, that he was elected President of 
the Academy of Ancient Music in 
London, in 1724. 
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As the succession of the Elector 
of Hanover to the English crown 
must have been long foreseen, we 
are not surprised to find, about this 
time, a great intimacy growing up 
between the courts of London and 
Hanover, nor that Handel should be 
moved to visit the city which was 
destined hereafter to be the scene 
of his most distinguished triumphs, 
those which were chiefly to trans- 
mit, or rather to carry, his fame to 
posterity. 

While he was preparing for this 
visit, it turned out that his friends 
at court were negociating a pension 
for him. The consciousness of his 
intention to visit England made him 
hesitate to accept this; but the Elec- 
tor, with princely generosity, on 
being made acquainted with his 
plans, granted him twelve months’ 
leave of absence without prejudice 
to his emoluments at Hanover. The 
remark we made a page or two back, 
that Handel, on the death of his father, 
felt the bonds which held him to 
Halle loosened, must not be taken to 
imply any want of filial respect to 
his mother, for not only did he pay a 
dutiful visit to her before his depar- 
ture for England, but also to his 
former master, Zulau, and other 
friends of his youth. 

He arrived in London in the year 
1710, and was immediately employed 
to compose the opera of ‘Rinaldo,’ for 
which Rossi, an Italian, wrote the 
libretto. It is said that the opera 
was composed in a fortnight, and 
that its success was unprecedented, 
the publisher clearing about fifteen 
hundred pounds by it. 

He came into great favour with 
the queen, and many people of im- 
portance in England, who en- 
deavoured to persuade him to re- 
main. His fine sense of honour, 
however, this time prevented him 
from breaking his allegiance to the 
Hanoverian potentate, though we 
shall find that he abandoned such 
quixotic notions afterwards; for at 
the end of two years’ stay at Hanover, 
he again requested and obtained per- 
mission to visit London, on the 
express condition, however, that he 
was to return in a short time. 

The period of his second advent 
in London was that when the treaty 


of Utrecht was being agitated (1712), 
and on the completion of that treaty 
in the following year, Handel was 
honoured by the queen with a com- 
mand to write a Te Deum for the 
occasion, the performance of which 
she herself attended in St. Paul’s 
cathedral. 

The sudden death of the queen 
of course brought Handel into an 
awkward predicament. He had not 
returned to Hanover according to 
his stipulation, and now, behold, his 
justly offended patron, the Elector, 
became King of England. Another 
cause of anger on the part of the 
king was that Handel had just com- 
pleted a work in jubilant exultation 
at the accomplishment of a treaty to 
which George the First, in his elec- 
toral capacity, had certainly been 
very much opposed. 

Handel’s old and stanch friend, 
Baron Keilmansegge, however, con- 
trived a plan by which he became 
reconciled to the king. The baron 
got up a 4% on the Thames, and 
induced jesty to be present ; 
then, Bm Heedel a hint of what 
was going on, persuaded him to 
compose that beautiful series of airs 
known still as ‘ Water music.’ The 
composer himself conducted it, in a 
barge attendant on that of the king, 
who was prepared by his keen per- 
ception of the beauty of the music 
to learn that Handel was the author. 
Still the wished-for reconciliation 
did not then take place; offended 
royalty required much pacification. 

It was at last brought about in 
the manner following: Geminiani 
had com some violin solos 
which the king was anxious to 
hear played by the author. The 
latter was careful also that his 

Pa a should not be marred 

an indifferent accompaniment 
= the harpsichord, and stipulated 
that Handel should be the accom- 
panyist, The king, on being made 
acquainted wi these matters, 
granted permission for Handel to be 
admitted to the performance, the 
execution of which was so much to 
his satisfaction, that on making pro- 
per submission, Handel was re-ad- 
mitted to favour, and soon after 
received a pension of 200/. a year. 
A similar sum had been ‘granted by 
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the queen (Anne). We do not know 
w r his Hanoverian pension was 
continued to him, but in any case 
he had not made a very bad be- 
ginning, being still a comparatively 
young man, his age being about 
thirty-two. 

It was the custom in his time for 
noble and wealthy persons to pa- 
tronize men of genius. When we 
look at the fulsome dedications 
written by men of undoubted power 
to titled and acred dolts and idiots, 
we are not sorry that in our more 
happy time men of talent find their 
legitimate reward in the apprecia- 
tion of the mass of their country- 
men. Yet so great is the power of 
custom to enslave, that we find 
Handel accepting apartments in the 
house of the Earl of Burlington, who 
is reported to have been as remark- 
able for his love of music as for his 
skill in architecture, et ceteris artibus 
ingenuis. 

During three years’ residence at 
Burlington House, Handel appears 
to have studied very closely, devot- 
ing strictly all his mornings for that 
purpose. He was here accustomed 
to meet all of talent in art or science, 
religion or politics, that the age af- 
forded. Pope and Gay were his 
frequent companions, the former of 
whom was not too proud to acknow- 
ledge that he had no relish or ca- 

ity for music.* Another of the 

uenters of this noble mansion, 
Dr. Arbuthnot, was, however, not 
only an admirer of music, but him- 
self a composer of no mean order. 
Many fine works of his exist still in 
the library of the Chapel Royal. 
Handel’s great amusement, apart 
from that which he shared in the 


* Pope writes: ‘ My friend Dr, Arbuth- 
not speaks strongly of the effect that music 
has on his mind, and I believe him; but I 
own myself incapable of any pleasure from 
it.’ The author of ‘The Office of an Ex- 
ecutor,’ written in the reign of James I., 
says: ‘There is no music preferable to the 
cry of a pack of hounds.’ Mr. Warton and 
Dr. Johnson say respectively of Dr. John 
Bathurst and J. P. Buarretier, that they 
had a strong aversion to music. The writer 
of this paper has been assured by a gentle- 
man of good, and in ‘some instances, re- 
markable abilities that he could not dis- 
tinguish between ‘Rory O’More,’ and the 
‘Old Hundredth ‘Psalm,’ 
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hospitality of Burlington House, was 
to uent St. Paul’s, the organ, 
then ost a new erection, being a 
great favourite of his. He was ac- 
customed to play sometimes after 
the service, and has been known to 
attract a larger audience than ever 
assembled in the choir. We have 
heard—we cannot vouch for our 
authority—that Handel being pre- 
sent, an entire stranger, at a vil 
church, requested thé organist to 
allow him to play the congregation 
out after morning service. Having 
received a ready permission, he be- 
gan to play. ‘The congregation 
became conscious of the presence of 
a great master, and remained spell- 
bound in their seats, or standing in 
the aisles, until the unhappy or- 
ganist, perhaps hungrily yearning 
for his dinner, timidly suggested to 
the stranger that he would never 
‘ play them out ;’ but himself taking 
Handel’s seat, accomplished the feat 
in double quick time. 

During his stay at Burlington 
House he composed several operas 
and many minor works, and at the 
end of three years accepted the ma- 
nagement of the Duke of Chandos’s 
chapel at Cannons.* The duke, who 
had built the most beautiful chapel 
in the country, now had the pleasure 
of seeing the services conducted by 
the most eminent musician in the 
world. Whilst filling this office, 
Handel wrote an immense quantity 
of church music, which it is diffi- 
cult to characterize by any ver- 
nacular epithet, so much does it 
differ from that of his contempo- 
raries or successors. His church 
music, like his oratorios, is sui gene- 
ris; the latter, indeed, for grandeur 
of conception, skill in harmony, 
originality of melody, and all those 
graces so easy to perceive and feel, 
but so hard to describe, have never 
been excelled since his time. It was. 
for the Duke of Chandos that he 
wrote the romantically beautiful 
serenata ‘Acis and Galatea.’ After 
having been engaged at Cannons 
some years, he was induced to un- 
dertake the management of the 
operatic performances at the theatre 

* He was Paymaster of the Forces during 
Queen Anne's wars. He lived at Cannons 
for a few years in regal magnificence. 
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in the Haymarket, under a society 
which was incorporated with the 
title of the Royal Academy of Music. 
For this venture he composed the 
opera of ‘ Radamistus,’ the reception 
P which is thus described by an 
anonymous biographer: ‘The ap- 
plause it received was almost as ex- 
travagant as his “ Agrippina” had 
excited; the crowds and tumults of 
the house at Venice were hardly 
equal to those at London. In so 
splendid and fashionable an assem- 
bly of ladies, to the excellence of 
their taste we must impute it, there 
was no shadow of form or ceremony, 
scarce, indeed, any appearance of 
order or regularity, politeness or 
decency. Many who had forced 
their way into the house with an 
impetuosity ill suited to their rank 
and sex, fainted through the heat; 
several gentlemen were turned back 
who had offered forty shillings for a 
seat in the gallery, after having 
despaired of getting into the pit or 
boxes.’ The respective merits of 
Bononcini, Attilio, and Handel were 
measured, about this time, in an odd 
way. An opera was proposed in 


which each should compose an act. 
This opera, called ‘ Mutius Sczevola,’ 
was actually completed and per- 
formed, when the palm was unani- 


mously given to Handel, and the 
second place to Bononcini. This 
mode of settlement did not, how- 
ever, put an end to the quarrels of 
these celebrated rivals. 

In this opera, Senesino made his 
first appearance. Some misunder- 
standing soon arose between him 
and Handel, and the latter refused 
longer to compose for him, having 
previously failed in an attempt to 
induce the directors to discard him. 
This quarrel between the composer 
and the chief singer led to the break- 
ing up of the Academy, after an ex- 
istence of nine years. The faction of 
the nobility, as it was called in the 
language of the times, espoused the 
cause of Senesino, and by subscrip- 
tion opened a house for the perform- 
ance of opera in Lincoln’s Inn Fields, 
and engaged Porpora to compose 
for it. Handel associated himself 
with Heidegger, and entered on a 
rivalry with the other party, having 
secured the house in the Haymarket. 


This project, however, did not suc- 
ceed asa pecuniary speculation, nor, 
indeed, in any other way, for the 
works which Handel produced about 
this time bear so little resemblance 
to his former ones that few would 
imagine they were by the same com- 
poser. The Lincoln’s Inn party be- 
came desirous of securing the Hay- 
market house at a time when Handel, 
probably from impecuniosity, was 
equally desirous to give it up; the 
rival parties therefore changed 
places, but Handel soon after re- 
moved to Covent Garden, making a 
joint venture with Rich the manager, 
which, however, was not successful. 
It would extend the present slight 
sketch much beyond allowable limits 
were we to detail the steps by which 
Handel, gradually losing his former 
accumulations, at last succumbed to 
fate and the ill-health which had 
been induced by his constant anx- 
ieties. 

His mind having become some- 
what unbalanced, and his right 
hand seized by palsy, he was per- 
suaded, after an unavailing trial of 
Tunbridge Wells, to go to Aix-la- 
Chapelle, where he was restored in 
an almost miraculous manner by 
the vapour-baths; so that he re- 
turned, quite recovered, to England 
after six weeks’ stay. 

In 1730 he was admitted by the 
University of Cambridge to the de- 
gree of Doctor of Music. He com- 
posed the music to Pope’s ‘Ode for 
St. Cecilia’s Day’ as the exercise for 
this title. It was received by the 
authorities with such applause that 
they not only conferred the degree, 
but made him Professor of Music in 
the University. He now composed 
with great rapidity, and in the 
course of three years produced 
many operas, among which were 
‘ Atalanta,’ ‘ Xerxes,’ and ‘ Hymen,’ 
none of which appear to have at- 
tracted much attention, and have 
now entirely disappeared from me- 
mory. However, about the year 
1740, Whether disgusted with the 
neglect which had lately attended 
him, or beginning to realize that the 
composition of graver works would 
be more suitable to his advancing 
years, he happily turned his atten- 
tion to those sacred and more 
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sublime compositions known as ora- 
torios.* 

Handel had previously composed 
oratorios, but he made his first essay 
after determining to rest his fame 
for the future exclusively on this 
kind of composition in a secular 
performance, and wrote music to 
Dryden’s ‘ Alexander’s Feast,’ for 
the festival in honour of St. Cecilia, 
then held yearly in Stationers’ Hall. 
He was encouraged by the brilliant 
success of this performance to pro- 
duce the series of oratorios by which 
his fame is still brought home to us. 
We cannot, however, give any de- 
tailed account of them. The manner 
of their reception was pretty much 
the same as that we have seen ac- 
cordéd io ‘ Radamistus.’ 

‘ Israel in Egypt,’ ‘ Judas Macca- 
beus,’ ‘The Messiah,’ and the two 
Te Deums, are the works by which 
he is mostly known in our time. 
‘The Messiah’ is emphatically his 
magnum opus, and was produced at 
Covent Garden in 1741. Its first 
reception was not equal to the 
supreme excellence of the work, or 
to its after appreciation. Most pro- 
bably the preponderance of con- 
certed music and choruses caused 
its disfavour in the opinion of per- 
sons who were accustomed to a 
much greater proportion of solos. 
It is no small honour to Handel 
that his compositions should have 
exercised so great an influence, how- 
ever, on the musical tastes of the 
a as to establish firmly the 
ove of his magnificent works as it 
is at this day. 

Conscious that his work was not 
appreciated in London, he resolved 
to try the musical pulse of Ireland, 
and accordingly went to Dublin, 
where ‘The Messiah’ was performed 
with great success for some charitable 
a, On his return to London 

e produced ‘Samson Agonistes,’ 
which was received in a manner 
that showed a decided change in his 
favour, and henceforward his sacred 


* The name is said first to have attached 
to the musical entertainments in the Oratory 
of St. Philip Neri, who endeavoured, by 
this means, to keep the youth of his flock 
from gayer scenes. This derivation, how- 
ever, is purely speculative, and should only 
be taken for what it is worth, 


oratorios have been enrolled among 
the institutions of our country. 

He gave the copy of ‘The Mes- 
siah’ to the managers of the Found- 
ling Hospital, for whose benefit he 
presided at a yearly ‘ormance of 
it. With singular ill taste they 
made some pro to restrict by 
Act of Parliament the copyright 
to themselves. Handel, who was 
rather a passionate man, broke out, 
on being informed of this, into the 
following characteristic exclama- 
tion:—‘ For vat sal the Fondlings 
put mein oratorio in de Parle- 
ment? Te Teuffel! mein music sal 
not go to the Parlement.’ 

‘The Messiah’ continued to be 
performed constantly in London to 
crowded audiences—who had at last 
awakened to, or become instructed 
in, its marvellous beauties—until 
the year 1751, when our great 
master was visited with an affection 
of the eyes of an alarming character, 
which continued to increase until 
he was entirely deprived of sight. 
He continued his performances, how- 
ever, with assistance, until the very 
year of his death (1759). 

He was buried in Westminster 
Abbey, where there is erected to his 
memory a monument by Roubilliac. 
After his death his works continued 
to increase in favour with the people, 
and twenty-five years after a grand 
Commemoration Festival was held 
in Westminster Abbey. The per- 
formance was repeated in the fol- 
lowing year, under the direction of 
the Royal Society of Musicians. 
The music given was ‘ The Mes- 
siah, in its entirety, with copious 
selections from his other works; in 
fact, just such a programme as we 
now see from the Sacred Harmonic 
Society, the Crystal Palace perform- 
ances, or the Festivals of the Three 
Choirs. To the managers of these 
periodical presentations of Handel’s 
greatest works, we, in common with 
all lovers of music, are under great 
obligations. 

It is a remarkable coincidence 
that the two great remodellers of 
Church music in England and on 
the Continent, Palestrina and Tal- 
lis, should have been born in the 
same year, 1529. The music in- 
troduced into the service of the 
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mass had been of such a kind, and 
performed in such a manner, as 
to induce the Pope to conceive the 
idea of doing away with it alto- 
gether. Palestrina, however, pre- 
vailed on him to wait until a service 
had been written of a different cha- 
racter. He did so, and music re- 
mained, one of the noblest and best 
helps to the praise of our Maker. 

Besides those who have been men- 
tioned as connected with Handel, 
there are few continental composers 
of eminence till we come to Sebas- 
tian Bach, one of the most extra- 
ordinary men of any age or country. 
His music, deep and profound, was 
not understood of any but a select 
few, and, in consequence, his life was 
passed in great poverty. He was a 
contemporary of Handel, though we 
do not hear that they were ever 
brought into communication. The 
works of Bach, however, have been 
gradually growing into favour, until 
at the present time they are known 
and admired all over the world. In 
England, Tallis had worthy suc- 
cessors, and for many years men of 
the first musical ability endeavoured 
to establish an English school of 
Church music, in which they hap- 
pily succeeded. The immediate fol- 
lowers of Tallis were Dr. Bird, known 
widely as the composer of ‘ Non 
Nobis Domine; Bull; Gibbons, 
father and son; Locke, chiefly re- 
membered by his music in ‘ Mac- 
beth;’ Aldrich and Blow; Purcell, 
who has been called the greatest 
English musician; and Pepusch, 
who, though a German by birth, 
was, like Handel, an Englishman by 
adoption. Pepusch was succeeded 
in the conductorship of the Chapel 
at Cannons by Handel, and as leader 
of the Academy of Ancient Music 
by Cooke, who had been appointed 
organist of Westminster Abbey at 
twelve years old. Later came 
Greene and Boyce, who bring down 
the succession almost to the present 
generation. 

As to the merits of the music of 
Handel, there is no doubt that he 
is first and foremost among the 

rofessors of the divine art. Others 
ve excelled in special composi- 
tions, but he, having at a compara- 
tively early period of his life achieved 


pre-eminence in opera, struck out 
for himself a new course; for his 
oratorios, though suggested by pre- 
vious works, must be acknowledged 
to be the creations of an original 
genius with which the works of 
former composers will ebear no more 
comparison than the steam toy of 
Hero of Alexandria with the beauti- 
ful and powerful engines of modern 
machinists. 

That his sacred works were em- 
phatically those of the first musician 
of his own or any other age is suffi- 
ciently attested by the fact that they 
keep their place against all suc- 
cessors. Other musicians have ap- 
peared since Handel, as other ma- 
thematicians since Euclid, but in 
each case the works of the niaster 
transcend the imitations of his suc- 
cessors. In the melody, harmony, 
and expressive grandeur of his cho- 
ruses Handel particularly excels. 
In these he principally showed his 
surpassing abilities and his disre- 
gard of conventionalism. Other 
composers — Haydn, for instance — 
attached the greatest importance to 
the solo parts, after the manner of 
the opera. In ‘The Creation,’ full 
of beautiful airs as it is, he does not 
equal Handel in the choruses. We 
may except that beautiful one ‘ The 
Heavens are telling, which, in 
grand harmony and spirited effect, 
yields to no chorus that ever was 
written. Haydn’s oratorio, ‘ Il Re- 
torno di Tobia,’ was played annually 
for many years at Vienna, on the 
occasion of a charitable anniversary, 
and it was held in as much esteem 
there as ‘ The Messiah’ in England. 

Handel, however, in common with 
less gifted men, sometimes fell into 
errors. The ‘ power of sound’ is 
vast and varied? but we say, with- 
out disrespect to the memory of 
Spohr, that it has clearly defined 
limits; and when men try to pro- 
duce effects beyond that power, they 
fail, masters though they be. 

In short, they mistake the power 
of music, when they try, as Handel 
did in ‘ Joshua,’ by a long-protracted 
note, to make people Aear the sun 
stand still, or when, as in ‘ Israel in 
Egypt,’ they endeavour, by broken 

es in the time, to represent 
the hopping of frogs, or to repro- 
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duce in musical tones the buzzing 
of swarms of flies. These, however, 
are but specks on the sun, scarcely 
detracting from the noontide glory 
of the luminary; and we must still 
give our dictum that, for all in all, 
Handel must be esteemed the 
greatest musician the world has 
known. 

We have said before that instances 
have been known of men who dis- 
liked music, but we believe that 
some kinds of sweet sounds find an 
echo in the breast of every man, 
woman, and child, except here and 
there some unfortunate whose ab- 


normal condition is such that no 
inference or deduction can be ob- 
tained from it:—whether it be the 
song of birds, the bray of trumpets, 
the scream of bagpipes, the hoarse 
boom of the drum, the simple ballad 
warbled by a country maiden, the 
part songs of the village glee club, 
the rich, lovely, and dramatic opera, 
or the more solemn, but not less 
rich and melodious oratorio. Some 
one or other, or all of these, awaken . 
the latent chord in every breast 
which is not hardened by the greed 
of the battle of the world against all 
softer, loftier, or nobler aspirations. 


BEADLEDOM. 


ILLusTrRATED By C, H. BENNETT. 


ITH Mr. Carlyle beadledom is 

the synonym for that gigantic 
sham which is inseparable from 
society in its relation to merely ex- 
ternal seeming. It must be ad- 
mitted, however, that the subject is 
by its very nature so complex, that 
it cannot be considered, in all its 
bearings, without the discovery that 
it possesses elements, the due appre- 
ciation of which may tend to con- 
travene some other opinions ex- 
pressed with equal force and fierce- 
ness by the great satirist, in whose 
nostrils the very name of beadle 
titillates with unsavoury odours. 
To the hero-worshipper, the body 
of the hero is the outward seeming 
of the animating soul—the robes 
and vestments covering that body 
are themselves signs by which the 
heroic body and soul together are 
made manifest. Buttons and gold 
lace become reverend as expressions 
of spiritual richness, amplitude of 
plethoric garments as pledges of 
secular protection. It matters little 
that these robes and garments are 
now but the amphore (the empty 
bottles), which remain to the vulgar 
after the wine has been poured out— 
they still smack of the libation, and 
are sacred. The beadle may be re- 
garded as the great representative 
of the church militant—not fight- 
ing the fight of faith with spiritual 


foes, but adding to itself the secular 
arm by which it shall collar the 
corporeal being of mankind when 
necessary, with a due regard to 


“their welfare. This by way of pre- 


face, and to show that the beadle, 
primordially considered, is a genuine 
object of that same hero worship, 
as combining within himself dele- 
gations from various powers, spiri- 
tual and temporal, acting towards 
the mass of mankind as pastor, 
master, bishop, guide, judge, jury, 
constable, mozitor. That his au- 
thority is no longer acknowledged, 
may be a result of the deep indif- 
ferentism and obtuseness of the age, 
—a want of discrimination between 
the man, as externally and prac- 
tically visible, and the officer, as 
emblematically and metaphysically 
representative. It is the business 
of the artist to regard him from the 
former point of view, and he pre- 
sents, even in his ordinary charac- 
ter, several varieties. There is, for 
instance, the country beadle, whose 
face, somewhat shrivelled, but still 
rosy as a well-stored apple, shines 
ruddy beneath the scanty, whitened 
locks of a blossoming old age. He 
has been employed about the village 
church, ‘man and boy,’ for these 
sixty years, and in him the wine of 
life runs bright even to the lees, 
bright with genial regard for all 
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his neighbours who respect the 
church, and pay their rates regu- 
larly—bright with a broad but dry 
clerical humour, which finds jocular 
expression to marriageable girls 
who are about to ‘be asked’—to 
bashful swains who are suspected 
of a secret attachment,—to buxom 
widows, who declare too frequently 
that they don’t wish to change their 
state; to white-haired children, who 


furtively touch his great gold 
buttons as he takes them between 
his knees to pat their heads, or 
leaves new farthings in their chubby 
hands. Age and long service will 
permit him even to crack a joke 
with the curate, or to whisper some 
piece of village gossip to the squire 
as he stands at the porch. For he 
‘can remember the young squire’s 
christening, bless you;’ when he 
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THE COUNTRY BEADLE. 


says ‘ remember it,’ he was there up 
at the Hall himself—one-and-forty 
year ago it is come next September 
—there was a large party of gentle- 
folks come from London for the 
shooting, and he went up to the 
Hall with the rector, and they 
christened the young squire —a 
bouncing boy he was too, surely— 
in a great silver gilt bowl, as had 
belonged to old Sir Richard. They 
did keep it up, too, in the kitchen, 


as well as upstairs with the quality, 
and he recollects that there was 
nobody to put the horse to for the 
rector, because the coachman and 
stable helps had got hold of the 
cask of strong ale by mistake, so 
that he had to drive his reverence 
home himself in his cocked hat and 
new laced coat. 

Probably the country beadle is 
a better judge of home-brewed than 
any man in the district; but his 
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visits to the village alehouse are 
not too frequent ; he is moderate in 
all things, and generally sits long 
at the open window over his pint, 
placidly smoking a long clay pipe 
and exchanging observations with 
the landlord and such stray guests 
as may recognize him officially. 
He is certainly respected by most 
of the ple, who know his simple 
life and character; and as he stands 
beneath the old grey porch on 
sunny Sunday mornings, the loiter- 
ing truant, who has neglected 
church, shuffles uneasily past with 
a deprecating glance at the vene- 
rable sentinel, and even the irre- 
claimable vagabond scarcely raises 
his eyes for a look, which might be 
one of bold defiance but for the 
knowledge that the kindly old man 
was his father’s friend. 

He is wonderfully in keéping 
with that queer little church, with 
its sleepy quiet undisturbed, save 
by the twittering of birds in the 
eaves, with its changing flecks of 
light and shade wavering on the 
aisles, as the solemn yew trees by 
the window rustle in the summer 


air. 

The church and the churchyard 
are the natural scenes of that long- 
life history, unchequered by any 
but homely joys and sorrows, and 
there, under the shadow of those 
goodly trees by the low stone wall, 
he too will lie down when his time 
comes, to rest by the side of his 
dead wife. There are years of life 
within him yet, however, and he 
says the only complaint that he 
suffers from is old age, and the im- 
possibility of keeping up with the 
times and new-fangled ways. He 
says this, however, with a good- 
humoured supposition that the 
world is growing better as it grows 
older, ‘which’ he adds, with a 
quick, watery twinkle of his blue 
eye, ‘is more than a good many of 
us can say for ourselves.’ 

Of town beadles there are many, 
whether they belong to those won- 
derful city churches hidden in dingy 
—_ and alleys, built up by ware- 

uses and offices, where the congre- 
gation numbers but a score, where 

hostly trees moult their sooty 
ves upon the dank graveyards 


lying beneath, and where the carved 
cherubs on the porch are turned, 
by the accumulated smoke of ages, 
into infant blackamoors; or to those 
which, lying in the midst of some 
great thoroughfare, fail to stem the 
roaring sea of traffic which surges 
round them, drowns the preacher’s 
voice, and shakes the tombstones 
from their quivering supports; or 
to large edifices in outlying parishes, 
where the curates are divided, and 
high and low church number each 
their army amongst the worshippers, 
ready at any moment to cry their 
watchwords, and pelt each other 
with missal, hymnbook, or hassock ; 
or, finally, to the fashionable church, 
where ‘the vestry’ is represented 
by capital, and the congregation by 
station. The town beadle is of a 
somewhat lofty carriage, as recog- 
nizing his position, and feeling the 
ecclesiastical dignity os in 
his person. Towards the rector he 
manifests undisguised respect, as 
one dignitary might be supposed to 
yield precedence to another. Of 
the curate (if a new one) he has 
been heard to speak confidentially, 
as ‘a young man that means well, 
and that came there with a very 
good character.’ 

His politics are of course Conser- 
vative, although he concedes free 
seats as a popular institution beyond 
which nobody can or ought to desire 
any change in the church as by law 
established. He probably cherishes 
a secret contempt for the National- 
school Master, and although he makes 
a show of respect for his superior 
learning, he evidently inclines to the 
belief that that is an inferior quali- 
fication to natural dignity and native 
strength of mind. Towards the boys 
he is not absolutely cruel, but is 
tormented with secret suspicions 
that they are not sufficiently awed 
by his presence ; beside which, look- 
ing upon them as only the natural 
heirs to the free seats, he regards 
them only as a portion of the general 
state, splendour, and prosperity of 
the parish institutions. 

Perhaps the local undertaker is 
one of the closest official friends of 
the town beadle, for they meet not 
only on ‘melancholy occasions,’ but 
also at a certain beef-steak club, held 
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at a quiet house, where some of the 
minor tradesmen welcome the church 
dignitary as their occasional chair- 
man, and where he relaxes his usual 
stern demeanour by an evanescent 
admixture of episcopal festivity. In 
private life the beadle is himself a 
small tradesman; that is to say, he 
lives at a shop principally conducted 
by his wife, and where his splendid 
appearance when in uniform entirely 


eclipses and deteriorates the small 
stock of haberdashery, chandlery, or 
small wares which form his ostensible 
merchandize. 

It is only in his public capacity, 
however, that the beadle is pompous, 
distant, and authoritative. These 
qualifications vanish at the domestic 
hearth, and are put away with the 
gold-laced hat, the plum-coloured 
and gold coat, the cane which re- 
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THE TOWN BEADLE. 


presents the secular arm. In the 
clothes of ordinary life he is at a 
decided disadvantage before Mrs. 
Beadle, who, hardworking and eco- 
nomical as she may be, is (as he has 
once or twice been heard to say, 
after his second tumbler at the club, 
and to a particular friend) ‘a woman 
of that temper, that really ’—but so 
it is, and it would be of no use now 
even for him to sit at home in his 


greatcoat and gold hat, for having 
once seen him without the insignia 
of office, this unconscionable woman 
regards him as no better or greater 
than an ordinary mortal. It is on 
this account that his visits to the 
Beef-steak Club are not frequent. 
‘ He says it’s because it wouldn’t be 
setting a good example for a man in 
his position to come too often; but 
we know where the shoe pinches, 
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eh, Featherfew ?’ says little Patten- 
ring, the clogmaker, to his friend the 
undertaker; to which the artful 
Featherfew rejoins, with his finger 
to his lips, ‘Hush, hush, my dear 
sir; a public man ycu know ’s a 
sort of sacred—and then prudence, 
you know—hush, pray!’ 

To the West-End beadle, keeper 
of the fashionable square or aristo- 
cratic terrace, few of the prefatory 
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remarks will apply. His office is 
unconnected with either church or 
state; while even as a public ser- 
vant he occupies a moral ‘ No man’s 
land.’ Beyond having grasped at a 
shadow of autho: ity by going to be 
sworn in as a special constable on a 
certain roth of April, he holds but 
a faint relation to the civil power. 
The policeman who stands at the 
corner of the square beating his 
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white Berlin hands together as he 
watches the beadle languidly pur- 
suing a boy, looks down upon him 
with contempt as ‘a feller that ain’t 
neither fish, flesh, nor fowl, and 
can’t do nothin’ without us.’ Fan- 
cying himself superior to the foot- 
men who stand at the doors of the 
great houses, he yet courts their 
society, and partakes with them of 
eleemosynary beer at the public- 
house in the nearest mews; he is at 


a disadvantage with them, too, on 
account of their knowledge of the 
fact that his wife, a poor, hardwork- 
ing woman, goes out to help in the 
kitchens. His own vanity would 
suggest the butler as a ‘ gentleman 
in his own sphere,’ but the butler pa- 
tronizes him with a good-humoured 
and condescending nod. With the 
female servants he obtains a little 
more respect, and attributes it to his 
own superior manner, aristocratic 
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and officer-like bearing, and becom- 
ingly combed, curled, and oiled 
whiskers. He is always called by 
his proper name, too, both by house- 
maids and cooks; and it is not a 
little remarkable that this name is 
always suggestive somehow of his 
own peculiarly anomalous ition. 
Nine times out of ten his appellation 
is Spradgett, or Midgey, or Pobkins 
—words with redundant and yet in- 
expressive consonants, or pale, co- 
lourless vowels, hopelessly weak in 
their relation to each other. 

He would be immeasurably sur- 
prised if he learned that the only 
scintillation of respect he enjoys is 
attributable to his wife’s honest in- 
dustry ; for he looks upon her as a 
mere drudge—as, indeed, she is— 
and principally occupies himself 
when at home, that being only for a 
few hours comprising meal times, 
in looking at and combing his whis- 
kers by means of a cheap shaving- 
glass nailed against the cupboard 


door in his bare and poorly furnished 


room. 

It would be difficult to say in 
what light the West-End beadle re- 
gards himself; but it is certain that 
he places his services amongst those 
of useful public officers, and believes 
that the time ought to come when 
an ungrateful community will, how- 
ever tardily, reward his unremitting 
exertions and striking deportment 
with some lucrative appointment 
under Government. here’s few 
things as I couldn’t do if I had a 
mind,’ he has been heard to say at 
the bar of the White Buffalo; ‘ but 
you see there’s jealousy an’ there’s 
influence; but I rayther think a 
man as have held a public station 
fl trust as long as I ’ave ought to 

eet: to pretty nigh anythink in a 
middlin’ way; to say nothing 0’ 
manner and seein’ so much o’ the 
aristoxy ; in fact, mixin’ with ’em, I 
may say.’ 

~<A. 








LORD JOHN. 
A Romance of the Nineteenth Century. 


ORD JOHN his gauntlets of kid hath donned, 
And hath mounted his chestnut steed, 
To seek the feet of the fair Amabelle, 
The suit of a lover to plead. 


Lord John rides over Belgravian stones— 
Lord John rides into the square ; 

And his prancing courser he checks at the door 
Of the mansion where dwells his ‘ fayre.’ 


And Amabelle came her knight to meet— 
The brightest ladye, I ween, 

Ever graced robes of a French modiste, 
Or so ample a crinoline. 


Lord John he pleaded his lovesuit well ; 
And a smile and a blush she wore. 

‘ Ah, Lord John!’ she sighed, ‘ you promise me love, 
But you promise me—nothing more ! 


‘In the days of the olden times, perchance, 
Thus a lady and lord might woo, 

When a suit of armour lasted his life, 
And her dresses were one or two. 


‘ But a maiden wise, in the present age, 
Something recherché must wear; 

And an opera box and ball costumes 
Suit not five hundred a year.’ 





Lord John. 


Then Lord John he twisted his brown moustache, 
And sadly disordered his hair. 

‘ Now what may I do to win that dear hand? 
Oh! tell me thou maiden fayre !’ 


But Amabelle sighed, and Amabelle wept— 
‘ Alas! that such sorrow should be! 

But only last eve I promised my hand 
To the Marquis of Golden Lea.’ 


Lord John spurred homeward his chestnut steed, 
And a terrible vow vowed he, 

Never again to sue to a maid 
Who lived for society. 


And if no maiden of better taste 
He found, then again vowed he 

His flowing beard and moustache to shave 
And a bachelor sad to be. 








78 
A CHARADE FOR THE TIMES. 


By THe Late T. K. Hervey. 


Si spoke of my First in days of yore 
With bated breath and low ; 
And, to scare the shadow from wall and floor, 
They kept the logs aglow. 
They piled the faggot, and fed the blaze, 
To keep out the shadow in ancient days ; 
And the blood ran slow, and the tale stood still, 
If the east wind sighed on the window sill : 
For the talk itself was of phantom things, | 
That gave no foot-fall, wore no wings, 
Yet passed by night—how, none could say— 
From seas or churchyards far away ; 
That showed like shadows, spoke like sighs, 
Looked through the shutters with spectre eyes: 
And as they stood by board or bed, 
With awful message from the dead, 
Were, each a guest unsought, unreckoned, 
And always came in without my Second. 
But my First, to-day, is a sort of bore— 
If to say so be not sin— 
Who is doing my Second evermore, 
Yet never coming in. 
When we catch a snob at this idle play, 
We hand him at once to policeman A. 
Such shed no awe on the rooms they haunt 
From Saturday till Monday ; 
And we talk with them on the easy terms 
Of a talk with Mrs. Grundy. 
We stay by the board for these phantoms thin, 
And we open the door, and we ask them in ; 
Or, with our gossips met in state, 
Demand quite coolly, if they wait. 
Dragged from the corners where they lurk, 
We keep the phantoms hard at work : 
But whence they come, or what express, 
Philosophy has yet to guess. 
*Tis time my First, for ill or good, 
Should make my Whole now understood. 
When the postman comes with his double knock, 
We know that he knocks with letters ; 
And the welcome won by his well-known frock, 
Is a welcome paid to his betters: 
For my Second’s notes have a cheery sound, 
When struck by the red-coated varlet ; 
And a blessing follows my First on his rounds, 
If this be my First in scarlet. 
Well, they say that my First in what they do, 
Are always knocking with letters too ; 
But the letters are very dark indeed, 
And badly spelt, and hard to read, 
And—sent from nowhere on the map, 
In vulgar phrase, ‘ not worth a rap ’— 
Bring nor remittances nor news, 
But the message dull of a crack-brained Muse ; 
A crazy Muse, at will let loose 
From some poor Bedlam of the soul, 
To yield for the idler’s useless use 
The crazy jargon of my Whole! 
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See “The Blue Riband of the Turf.” 
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THE BLUE RIBAND OF THE TURF; 


OR, 


SOCIETY AT THE LONDON CARNIVAL. 


ONG before the earliest lark in 
the earliest London bird-shop 
hops down upon his square foot 
of dusty turf to sing his welcome to 
the Derby morning, and even before 
his happier brother, the country 
lark, so long cruelly separated from 
him, has sprung from his nest in 
the dewy clover, and left his little 
family to rise high up into the white 
clouds to greet the gracious sun of 
June, hundreds of vehicles are al- 
ready fitted out for the Derby—that 
great carnival and saturnalia of the 
London citizen. 

The great roomy van, that would 
comfortably hold a large portion of 
a regiment, has been long since 
launched from Bishopsgate Street 
inn yards, and its red curtains and 
cushions brushed and tidied. Be- 
fore sunrise on the Derby day, natty 
dog-carts have been rinsed and 
rubbed, and respectable family car- 


riages have been dragged from dusty 
suburban coach-houses by amphi- 
bious men, whose faces wear a holi- 


day smile. Even hearses have been 
looked on with longing eyes by 
greedy undertakers, who, finding 
them hopelessly melancholy and un- 
disguisable, have ordered them in 
again with a sigh. Omnibi of all 
colours have been on the move at 
supernatural hours; noblemen’s 
drags have been admiringly drawn 
from their hiding-places; Hansom 
cabmen have been hours at their 
toilette, or rather at their cabs’ toi- 
lette; and even the costermonger’s 
barrow has been cleansed of its 
shrimps and whelks long before day- 
break ready for the day’s pleasure ; 
for this day, the glorious 4th of 
June, all London has risen reck- 
lessly determined to enjoy itself. 
There is, indeed, nothing you see 
in the streets on a Derby morning 
but has some reference to the day’s 
enjoyment. Those sturdy girls 
tramping along the Fulham Road, 
who are carrying on their heads 
huge baskets of crimson flowers, 


are coming from the market gardens 
by the river side with bouquets for 
the Derby. Those waggon-loads of 
lilac-blossoms that trotted into Co- 
vent Garden at daybreak are decora- 
tions for Derby cabmen. That smart 
man with the bowed legs and brandy- 
and-watery eyes, walking up Cheap- 
side, is driver of the Aldersgate 
Street Derby omnibus. I can see it 
by the red geranium in the button- 
hole of his buttoned green cutaway, 
by his bird’s-eye scarf, and by the 
oiled curl on his left temple. Those 
three young men in white dust 
coats, going arm-ip-arm up New- 
gate Street, are three City clerks, 
in the house of Dockett, Foster, 
Brothers ; for to-day at least they 
will wipe from their minds all 
drudging thoughts of single and 


double entry. Early shops are al- 


ready doing a large business in blue 
rosettes for whips, in green veils for 
white hats, and in cockades for the 
conductors of Whitechapel vans. In 
thousands of fish shops hampers are 
loading with lobsters, and Fortnum 
and Mason are both nearly insane in 
their efforts to get off chickens, 
salads, game pies, and champagne, 
in time and in sufficient quan- 
tities; for the Derby day is a 
chicken-eating, champagne-drinking 
day, and either winning a bet or 
losing one makes a man very hungry 
and very thirsty. Bouquets, prim- 
rose-coloured gloves, lobsters, cham- 
pagne, green veils, post horns, and 
dust coats are ‘ moving off,’ as busi- 
ness men say, at high rates. Coaches, 
cabs, and carts are universally being 
launched, early breakfasts are being 
eaten with great rapidity; all Lon- 
don is in a simmer, the very Lon- 
don sparrows are persuaded that 
something unusual is going on. 
Alas! did he but know it, many 
a fat man is that morning eyeing 
the frail gig which ere the evening 
will be a miserable wreck on some 
distant Surrey road. From the no- 
bleman sipping grandly his coffee in 
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his Belgravian home 
monger sipping his tea in 

y, there is thro 
one. universal resolve to enjoy the 
day. At present, all is smile and 
sunshine, the future is banished. 
The thief, who to-night will lie with 
blackened eyes and bruised mouth 
in the dark cell of the ‘ stone jug,’ is 
now rampant and roistering; the 
betting man worth thousands, who 
to-night will be looking furtively 
at his pistol-case, is now exult- 
ingly dotting up his betting-book; 
the betting-book soon to be filled up 
with terrifying numerals lies now 
pure and blank in its owner’s desk. 
But away with these carrion-crow 
thoughts! for the sun casts a 
splendour over town and country, 
and thousands are now awaking 
with one thought, ‘It is the Derby 
day,’ uppermost in their minds. 

Parliament has suspended its la- 
bours to go to the Derby; fashion- 
able doctors let death do his worst 
for one day; merchants leave their 
offices. Business, for one day only 
—positively only one day—lets forth 
her voluntary prisoners, and a uni- 
versal saturnalia is proclaimed. The 
betting men with the tight legs, the 
straddling walk, and the whip ever 
to their teeth, are in the seventh 
heaven, for the Derby day, the 
Derby day is come at last. The so- 
litary bachelor on Christmas Day, or 
the cripple in a hunting-field, is not 
more to be pitied than the unhappy 
man who has to stop in London and 
work on the Derby day,—that day 
of delirious pleasure and temporary 
insanity. To-day bets will de- 
cided, from Mr. Merry’s 50,000/. to 
Bob the ostler’s half a crown. Could 
all the sovereigns laid on this year’s 
Derby be laid down, why they would 
pave all Piccadilly from the Marble 
Arch to Bond Street. 

The excitement that before day- 
break began to rouse London on the 
Derby day commences about eight or 
nine o’clock to assume an organized 
shape. The names of the running 
horses are talked about in the streets, 
and Jack the ostler at the Black 
Bull, the man with the red hair and 
black eyes, has just had information 
from Tom the ostler, with the red 
eyes and black hair, the man over 


the way, that ‘ the feller who bets on 
Buckstone will touch the 
shiners, or he’s a Dute ’ and 
this oracular information Jack retails 
to the cabmen at the nearest stand, 
who shrug up their capes and si- 
multaneously wink in the most 
crafty and turfy manner. Already, 
as the golden hands of St. Pauls 
point to ‘rx,’ armies of carriages are 

on the move, and vehicles of all ages 
and conditions begin to fill the roads 
leading to Epsom. The Westmin- 
ster Road, the Kennington Road, 
and Blackfriars Road present so 
many distinct motly processions. 
The black mass is blossomed over 
with green veils, extemporary flags, 
and rosettes. The brass and silver 
harnesses shine gaily, the drivers’ 
coats look glossy new ; ey faces, 
and blowsy faces, and sly faces, 
and hideous faces, peep from vans, 
jolly publicans bow along in tra 
the young gentleman with t e 
cornet on the Derby omnibus fa- 
vours us with ‘The Cure,’ played 
in @ wavering and inconsequential 
manner; and already the thirsty 
van from Shoreditch is tapping its 
huge stone jar of porter, and offer- 
ing a passing cabman early refresh- 
ment. 

It is evident that some.of our 
friends will never reach Epsom and 
never see the Derby, as it takes up 
some time stopping at the 1348 ae 
lic-houses between Shoreditch 
the Grand Stand at Epsom. 

As now the slow ponderous om- 
nibi, the smart dog-carts, the flash- 
ing Hansoms, the overloaded spring 
vans, the dashing drags, the insolent 
‘ shallows,’ and the quiet Broughams, 
get detached from London, the scene 
becomes more characteristic. The 
tow-rope is at last cut that joins them 
to the general traffic of the City. 
They are now unmistakably ‘ people 
going to the Derby,’ and form a sight 
in themselves. The saturnalia has 
begun; not a sweet little face under 
a round hat, not a false pasteboard 
nose, not a fluttering blue veil, nor 
a _— or demure eye, that is not 

an object of remark to thousands of 
spectators, who now towards Clap- 
ham begin to cluster along the foot 
pavement, around public-houses, at 
windows, and at the gaping doors of 
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suburban shops. And now the pe- 
destrians, the man in his shirt sleeves 
with his coat over his shoulder, the 
sham negro with his music-stand, 
the Aunt Sally proprietor with his 
clubs, and the three shies a penny 
with his truck of sand-bags and 
cocoa-nuts, begin to join the English 
carnival, and the country boys in 
shapeless hats and smock frocks, 
who cannot throw somersaults or do 
‘the cart wheel,’ begin to offer you 
birds’ nests with blue eggs, white- 
thorn, and green bunches of oak- 
apple which no effort could carry 
safe home. The man in the Hansom 
cab buys a bough of May and sticks 
it before him as if he was Birnam 
Wood and was driving post-haste to 
Dunsinane. The man with the cor- 
net ceases to pity poor Uncle em, 
and pelting next omnibus with blue 
thrushes’ eggs, is instantly touched 
up with a four-in-hand whip, 
upon which he leaps down, and 
offers to fight the whole dragful of 
‘men in the Guards’ for a new hat, 
which he is told he much wants by 
the conductor of the next van, who 
wears a false nose extremely red and 
of unusual length. The gesticulat- 
ing men with the white aprons at 
the toll-gates are past, and now the 
little family vaults of gardens, the 
rusty lilac trees, the squares of turf, 
and the mignionette boxes, lead us 
on to the country: at the sight of 
the green expanse of Clapham Com- 
mon, its ponds, furze, and clumps 
of trees, there is a general hum of 
pleasure through the whole proces- 
sion, for seeing the country is the 
real final cause of the Derby. Here 
and there at entrange gates carriages 
are standing ready to start, and neat 
grooms in white cords and the nat- 
tiest of boots wait at the horses’ 


fan-leaved chestnuts, moun- 
ins of blossoming cones, and elms 
ruffling dark with countless leaves, 
all glowing with the tenderest green 
of spring, and spring’s sunshine. 
Through open gates we catch 
glimpses of ladies and nursemaids 
at windows, or ladies and gentlemen 
dressed ready for the carriage, which 
is coming round directly. There 
are tigers, too, sitting at garden gates 
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in a ruminative way on luncheon 
hampers, and the daintiest of ser- 
vant maids with sly pertness steal- 
ing looks over the garden wall. 

And now on Dr. Gaster’s aca- 
demy playground wall the young 
gentlemen are artfully used as ad- 
vertisements, and drawn up in clean 
collars and Sunday jackets, and the 
smiling faces of young ladies who 
group upon lawns, under cedars, 
and around lime trees, is something 
vexatiously bewitching to contem- 
plate, and the passing bachelor 
feels seized with a wild desire to 
whip in his gig and bear off a stray 
Proserpine, vid Epsom. 

Towards Tooting there is not an 
inn where you do not see men in 
leggings with handsful of hay under 
their arms, like vegetarians gone 
mad; expectant landlords standing 
in ‘a Henry the Eighth attitude, as 
Leigh Hunt called it, at doorways, 
and vans already prematurely broken 
down, stranded by the road-side on 
slips of dusty turf. 

And now the country begins in 
real earnest. The great uninter- 
rupted green fields spread out, 
the ripe grass glitters with golden 
flowers, the lark sings overhead a 
short piece of music in honour of 
the Derby, and the thrushes may be 
heard at intervals from the white- 
thorn bushes in the orchard, soon to 
he scared away by the grind and 
roll of wheels, the clack of whips, 
the din of hoarse cornets, the mis- 
sile-like chaff of cabmen, the songs, 
the shouting, the cries of alarm, the 
shouts of ‘ Dorling’s correk card,’ 
with the names of the ‘orses, and 
the names, weights, and colours of the 
riders ;’ and the offers of ginger-beer, 
lozenges, toffy, oranges, and ginger- 
bread nuts; and as with these cries 
exulting shouters dash or creep by, 
the respectable people in garden 
seats on the lawns look on with 
quiet delight, and just beyond, be- 
tween the lilacs, ‘the gardener and 
the maids’ snatch a furtive and grin- 
ning glance as in one unbroken line, 
three deep, jerks forward the car- 
nival procession. There is not a 
fair widow or proud old maid along 
the road to whom thousands of im- 
pertinent kisses are not blown by 
audacious men on omnibuses on this 
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Derby day ; and through the whole 
cavalcade, though laugh, and shout, 
and storm of ‘ chaff,’ rises at inter- 
vals, louder than all, the stock cry 
of the day, ‘Am I right,—or any 
other man ?’ 

At Sutton Hill the young gentle- 
man with the cornet bursts forth 
with ‘ Campdown Races,’ the burden 
of which is caught up instantly for 


‘ chaffed’ by the costermonger’s 
family, and the duke is criticised by 
the publican. 

The great army on wheels has left 
many stragglers wrecked in country 
lanes at sharp turnings, and at cross 
roads; but the bulk has arrived by 
train or road, safe and well, and at 
last debouched upon the Downs. 
Epsom is full of men with blue 
cards in their hands, and is blocked 
up with bivouacs of carriages ; 


half a mile; and even the drowsy 
man with the stone jar of porter 
awakes from his sleep to chant the 
inspiring strain. This is indeed a 
carnival of all ranks. The prize- 
fighter—the officer—the actor—the 
artist—the nobleman—the fashion- 
able preacher—the stockbroker— 
every class has its representative 
here to-day—the officer’s drag is 


may i 
ny JA, alll 


‘TELL YOUR FORTUNE, MY PRETTY LADY!’ 


beer is dashing into glasses, dusty 
throats are gradually recovering 
their proper tone; betting men are 
running about after betting men, 
and tight-legged men after tight- 
legged men. As for the Downs, its 
rolling surface is covered with the 
tents as of an invading army. The 
Grand Stand, looking like an unroofed 
house, is as yet thinly peopled, and 
only with a moving population, ca- 
pricious in their choice of seats, All 
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along the ropes the broughams and 
drags are moored in one long ram- 
part; ladies, in exquisite ‘ spoon’ 
bonnets, are taking down bets in ex- 
quisite little books with the greatest 
anxiety, and the most delightful 
ignorance of what they are doing. 
Far away, totally indifferent to the 
race, the hard lot of the hideous 
fetish—smoking, ill-conditioned Aunt 
Sally begins; and the ‘ rainy season’ 
of bludgeons has opened. Near her 
hut, divided by curtain walls, the 
‘three shies a penny’ is prose- 
cuted; and the cocoa-nut’s hairy 
skull is every moment chipped, with 
much effusion of milk, and beyond 
all hopes of trepanning. Farther 
on the treacherous yellow pears 
and gilt pincushions illustrate pain- 
fully to the passers-by the beautiful 
and inevitable laws of gravitation. 
In the sparring booth artful muscu- 
lar men, in highlows, carry on their 
mimic war; and just beyond the 
supper tent you narrowly escape the 
fate of Saint Sebastian from amateur 
archers, who hit everything but the 
target. Yes, indeed, except for Lon- 
don horses, this is indeed a day of 
pleasure. 

Arriving too late, of course, for 
the first race, which is to the Derby 
only what the tuning is to the over- 
ture, we are just in time for the 
‘ Event.’ The black lines of people 
begin to huddle closer; the cus- 
tomers of the distant amusements 
collect nearer to the ropes; the lun- 
cheon hampers have a temporary 
respite; there is an uneasy ebb and 
flow of humanity; the thousands 
going this way meet the thousands 
going the other way and jostle for a 
passage, especially in places barred 
by gesticulating and coldly-logical 
policemen. Dwarf jockeys pass 
through the crowd, who observe 
them with respect, and pretend to 
know who they are and whose horses 
they are going to ride. Turfing men 
shout to anybody in a maniacal and 
eye-rolling way—‘3 to 1 on Mar- 
quis.’ ‘7 to2 against Buckstone.’ 
*8 to 1 against Neptunus.’ ‘11 to 1 
against Argonaut.’ And these war- 
cries are answered by— 

‘12 to 1 against Zetland.’ 
1 against Ensign.’ 
Harlequin.’ 


* 30 to 
* 40 to 1 against 
‘tooo to 15 against 


Caractacus.’ ‘rooo to 5 against 
Alvediston.’ ‘33 to 1 against the 
Ace of Clubs.’ 

I can find no one who knows the 
name of the favourite, or who'll tell 
me which is Merry’s horse; from 
which I conclude that two-thirds of 
the crowd are greenhorns, and don’t 
come to bet or see the, horses race at 
all, but only to get fresh air and enjoy 
a rational though exciting holiday. 

Having just bought a blue card 
of the horses for sixpence, and dis- 
covered it, to my infinite chagrin, to 
be one of last year’s, I suddenly feel 
my toes trod on, and, looking angrily 
round, receive an oily apology from a 
cloven-hoofed man with a horsy 
look, who, observing that ‘the late 
Lord George Bentinck used to re- 
mark to me that on the turf and 
under the turf all men are equal,’ 
glides thus easily into conversation, 
and kindly offers to tell me the win- 
ning horse; but, singularly enough, 
just as I am bending to hear the 
oracle whisper, he disappears at the 
sight of a policeman, who evidently 
kriows him, and I am left in the 
blindest ignorance, with a last year’s 
card, and surrounded by people who 
don’t seem to know even the favour- 
ite’s name. 

The farmers and citizens, the boys 
looking for bottles, and men putting 
up dangerous expedients for break- 
ing legs with planks and barrels, 
jam closer together; and now the 
enclosure round the Grand Stand is a 
Babel with the voices of frantic bet- 
ters. 

Every one is eager about he knows 
not what, crazed he knows not why, 
and clamorous about something or 
some one, so infectious is excite- 
ment, and so much of the sheep- 
flock element is there in most of us 

But, hark! the bell rings—omi- 
nous warning to some—the death- 
toll of a thousand fortunes. Now, 
could we but see them, countless 
shoals of golden sovereigns float by 
us, ready for the lucky winner's 
net. 

Now, before the steady, unwaver- 
ing cordon of policemen, the unwill- 
ing and remonstrating crowd slowly 
seatter and retire. Every now and 
then a little over-dressed gent with 
a fussy wife, or a swell who has 
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lost his way, argue, almost scuffle, 
but in vain. With impatient cla- 
mour the bell rings, insisting on the 
course being cleared ; and in time it 
is cleared, even of the usual dog, 
who, bewildered and unpitied, races 
down for his life, and without a 
competitor, literally walking over 
the course. 

Now, looking from the Grand Stand 


the Downs seem alive with converg- 
ing armies, the flags of the tents 
being their banners. Now, looking 
from the Downs, as we prefer to, on 
to the Grand Stand, that unroofed 
building seems black with the close 
masses of the wealth and rank and 
beauty of England. 

The weighing has begun, and the 
two hundred and thirty-three sub- 








GUING TO THE SCALE, 


scribers, and the thirty-four riders, 
are nervously quiet as the eventful 
moment draws near. The names of 
the thirty-four jockeys are soon on 
the telegraph, so that, when the 
numbers are run up, and the race is 
won, we shall all at once know which 
horse has won. 

A deep hush falls on the betting 
men as on soldiers advancing to the 
deadly breach. The little saddles 
are put on—the natty little new 


saddles, so light and tight, are exa- 
mined ; the girths are scrutinized 
and tested by shrewd eyes and 
hands. The small cavalry regiment 
is at length ready; the smart little 
men in the gay dresses, in the poppy- 
coloured and canary-coloured silk 
jackets, are at length equipped for 
the combat. They crook up, almost 
simultaneously, their left legs, and 
at that mute signal the trainer in 
the rough grey coat, and the nose of 
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a bottle of ‘ gruel’ sticking out of his 
side pocket, tosses ‘ his boy’ up into 
his seat. 

And now the horses leave the 
paddock for their preliminary canter, 
and the crowd get so excited that it 
is all ‘the men in blue,’ é.e. the 
police, can do to prevent them touch- 
ing the horses with their handker- 
chiefs, and thereby making them run 
away, to the utter ruin of their 
owners, or their riders. 

And this is one of the prettiest 
moments of the day. First, there is 
the long green riband of turf, even 
and unspotted, save where orange- 
peel tinges it yellow, or where sand- 
wich papers blow across it white 
and rustling. Then there is a stir 
and flutter in the crowd as when 
wind passes along the top of ripe 
mowing grass, as the first clump of 
horses appear, and dash on towards 
Tattenham Corner. 

Dorling’s cards are consulted by 
thousands, to see which is The 
Marquis, and which Buckstone, and 
which Argonaut, and which Harle- 
quin. The blue jacket—the choco- 
late—the red—the black belt and 
orange stripe flash by, one after the 
other, with a careless vigour and 
splendid stride that astonish the fo- 
reign visitors—Mons. Ricochet from 
Paris, and Herr Steinkopf from Ber- 
lin. There is a hollow ‘ quadruped- 
ante’ thud thud on the turf as 
Buckstone sweeps by at glorious 
speed, but ap ntly without effort 
or any painful sense of labour. Mr. 
Merry’s horse is instantly a war-cry 
in the crowd, and Caractacus passes 
by unthought of and unheeded, as 
the real winner in the race of life 
often does, till his destined hour 
comes. The novices have a firm be- 
lief that the race has begun every 
tiie a horse passes for his prelimi- 
nary canter. 

The real time for starting has 
come. Mr. M‘George, the starter, 
in his scarlet coat, looking like an 
old huntsman, is at his post, and 
with wonderful temper trying to 
keep his rebellious children in one 
steady line. But among thirty-four 
horses there are various tempers, 
and various moods of those tempers. 
High blood, with a dash of the Arab 
in it, is fiery and irrestrainable. The 


same spirit that makes them win 
makes them also restive, fractious, 
and impetuous. They paw the 
turf, they snort, they rear, they 
prance, they jostle each other— 
they leap and start, and come back ; 
and all this time the crowd on 
the stand, and on the tops of car- 
riages, and on benches, and amphi- 
theatrical seats of all kinds, is in a 
fever of excitement. At every false 
start thousands of voices call out, 
‘ They’re off!’ till at last no one be- 
lieves the cry. ‘ They’re off!’ causes 
every time a stir and movement in 
the crowd; but the final and true 
announcement, ‘ Now they’re off!’ 
occasions a peculiar and indescrib- 
able pulsation, that only the real start 
after all can produce. 

The bulk of the people who are 
straining their necks and looking on 
every spot in the horizon but the 
right one, do not know what the 
horses are doing, or who starts them, 
or how far they run, or even whether 
they run once, twice, or three times 
round the course. It is only the 
mdére experienced ones who first see 
the little dots moving along the ho- 
rizon, like puppet figures in a child’s 
theatre 


The horses have really been started 


as the flag lowered. They went off, 
as we hear afterwards, in ‘ a magni- 
ficent burst, and rushed at high 
speed towards Tattenham Corner ;’ 
and along that severe rise on the 
soft, elastic turf, they tore at a pace 
increasing every stride. Now they 
are lost behind the crest of the hill, 
but reappear in an instant. 

This is the moment that makes 
every heart seem almost to cease its 
beating. It is the climax of all the 
previous excitement. If you watch 
the Grand Stand, now packed so 
dark and close with heads, you can 
almost see the brass-work of the 
opera-glasses glitter when the cry of 
‘ They're coming!’ is raised as the 
horses dart over the hill like arrows 
shot from a bow. Every face on the 
Grand Stand turns at once that way 
with the simultaneousness of a drill 
movement—you can see the white 
of the faces as the heads turn all at 
once, and it pictures a great mental 
excitement in the hearts belonging to 
those faces as vividly as if each 
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spectator had tossed up his hat, 
or screamed, or beat his hands to- 
gether. 

The whole race is run in two mi- 
nutes and forty-five seconds; yet, in 
the excitement, it seems prolonged 
to half an hour. ‘ Here they come!’ 
echoes along the line, and those who 
do not take off their hats are gently 
reminded of the popular wish by 
pokes of parasols and rough bonnet- 
ing blows of unseen fists. Yet, even 
now it is difficult to realize the speed 
of the horses as the jockeys, their 
silk jackets puffing in the wind, steer 
them along, apparently calmly and 
with forbearance, for they are saving 
their full speed for the last burst, 
the last tremendous, fiery charge at 
the winning-post. 

Already the weaker horses are 
weeded out, and the poorer spirited 
are tailing off, but the bulk are still 
tolerably together. 

The favourite has been full at the 
front ever since a little after the 
starting, when he got up to Argo- 
naut. On entering the old course 
he raced on with a clear lead, with 
Argonaut, Neptunus, Nottingham, 


Spite, Buckstone, Caractacus, Zet- 
land, the Stockwell colt, and St. 


Alexis as his satellites. Envious 
followers! Now coming down the 
hill, he breaks a little more from 
his retinue, and as he rounds the 
turn into the straight in that wild 
sweep of boys and horses, there is a 
clear length of dark turf islanding 
him from Argonaut. Nottingham 
is third, and Caractacus, Buckstone, 
and Neptunus are still pulling on 
with equal speed. 

As the horses approach us the 
crowd rolls forward on to the ropes 
like madmen, and every one, accord- 
ing to his bet or the inspiration of 
the moment, shouts ‘ Red!’ ‘ Blue!’ 
‘Yellow!’ ‘ Black!’ not knowing 
what he is saying or what he is 
doing. 

If a thief was next me at that 
moment he might steal my watch 
and studs—nay, strip me of my very 
coat, and I should scarcely know it. 
But I dismiss all caution, because I 
feel certain that at that moment the 
thief would have forgotten all about 
such things, and have been shout- 
ing, ‘Red!’ ‘Red!’ or ‘ Blue!’ 


‘Blue!’ ‘ Blue!’ ‘ Brve!” with the 
rest of us. But to the race. 

Crossing the road, Argonaut is 
beaten off, and the game now lies be- 
tween The Marquis and those ‘sons 
of the wind,’ Caractacus, Buckstone, 
and Mr. Jackson’s colt, who have 
joined him, and who are now all in 
a line. At the distance Nottingham 
and Neptunus prove base metal, 
Buckstone is behind, and Caractacus 
a nose before the favourite. 

At the Grand Stand the cries grow 
maddening, hands, hats, sticks wave 
and rouse the horses to fresh efforts. 
Ashmall, the favourite’s jockey, 
leaning forward and working his 
whip with steam-engine power and 
regularity, makes a desperate rush 
to get im first. The horses fly! 
The struggle is beautiful! but 
alas for the favourite! Caractacus 
wins by a neck. A length and a 
half separates Buckstone from The 
Marquis, Neptunus is fourth, The 
Knave fifth, Zetland sixth, and then 
come the ruck close together. The 
rest drop in quickly, each jockey 
glad not to be the very last, and 
dashing on to see the winner and to 
bury himself in the ruck. Last of 
all comes Spite—unlucky Spite, who, 
when going in a good place, broke 
down badly, slipped up, or gave 
way in a foot, and is now led in by 
the crestfallen jockey. 

Long ago the telegraph has gone 
up with the number of the winner, 
and to the horror and astonishment 
of hundreds of betters, it is an out- 
sider, a bay colt no one had ever 
heard of, bred by a quiet Kentish gen- 
tleman, prepared by an unknown 
trainer, and ridden by an unknown 
lad: second in the Great Metropo- 
litan Stakes, it is true; second in 
the Biennial Stakes at Newmarket 
Craven Meeting, and first in the 
Somersetshire Stakes at the Bath 
races; but still to the great knowing 
world on the Turf, and the tight- 
legged men who suck their whip- 
heads at ‘ Tatt’s,’ entirely unknown, 
unthought of, and unheeded. 

And now, close after the last 
horse, like a black sea that has burst 
its bounds, the mob rush in, and 
lo! the long green riband of turf 
vanishes as if it had been sponged 
out. There is a tremendous meet- 











ing of conflicting tides of humanity. 
The mob push on madly to see the 
winner and to swell the triumph of 
the jockey, that quiet little boy with 
the flushed face and eyes staring 
feverishly with excitement. The 
bay colt’s springy limbs are now 
quiescent. One can hardly believe 
that that calmly pacing horse is the 
same one that five minutes since 
flew maddened before the clamour of 
thirty thousand frantic people. The 
winners, who have bet on the field, 
are going about trying to prove that 
they always had a high opinion of 
Caractacus; and the losers are going 
about, too, showing that no sensible 
man knowing anything about horses 
could have done anything but just 
what they had done; and only wish 
the race over again—that’s all. 

But one thought is now para- 
mount in the minds of the majority 
on the Downs, and that one thought 
is— Luncheon!’ In a moment the 
green Down is ‘ blooming’ with lob- 
ster-salad, as Mr. Dickens once so 
happily observed—a perfect azalea 
coloured bloom freckles the grass 
for half a mile. Guardsmen on the 
tops of drags throw themselves into 
cup-bearer positions, with silver- 
headed champagne bottles in one 
hand and tapering glasses in the 
other. Smart, soldier-like grooms 
cut the fetters of the Fortnum and 
Mason’s square hampers, and release 
the imprisoned roast fowls. Even 
the Japanese ambassadors rouse 
themselves and lay aside their paper 
fans, on which they have written pro- 
fuse notes of the race. The family 
parties in the open carriages are 
busy with plates on their knees, and, 
in a true pic-nic mood of enjoy- 
ment, glad for once to shuffle off the 
tedious and monotonous ceremonies 
of daily life. 

In an equally happy, but much 
noisier way, the people from the 
vans are feasting, with the occasional 
episode of a friendly fight. Beer is 
glug-glugging out of shiny brown 
jars of the portliest dimensions. 
and huge books of sandwiches are 
being disleaved. 

If the foreigners present had any 
idea that the English were a grave 
people, they must have had that 
idea by this time thoroughly re- 


Society at the London Carnival. 





moved. Never was such a satur- 
nalia and carnival scene as this, now 
that the excitement and noise, lulled 
for a short time by the interval of 
luncheon and dinner, breaks out 
again from the long white dining 
booths, and the great multitude be- 
take themselves with fresh anima- 
tion, to ‘ three shies a penny,’ arch- 
ery, cocoa-nut splitting, shooting 
for nuts, and other amusements 
delectable to the holiday-seeking ci- 
tizen. 

Presently the bell rings for the 
last race. Again the course clears, 
the horses pass like a flash of light- 
ning, again the telegraph goes up, 
again the mob surge over the 
course, and the Derby day is over. 

Then comes the great exodus to- 
wards London. The happy inde- 
pendent pedestrians push across the 
green fields towards the railway 
station. And now begins the re- 
turn, the carnival ending of a carni- 
val day. From the great bivouac of 
cabs moored high and dry, just on 
the dusty margin of the Downs, 
you pick out your special vehicle. 
The smart driver, a little uneven in 
his gait, and with a slight aberration 
visible in his eye, is discovered by the 
special signal waving from his whip. 
He wanders off after his horse, 
extricates it from some mysterious 
booth, harnesses it, and with winks 
and becks, and wreathed smiles, 
drives you off homeward. 

And here be sure, just as you 
wind off the turf, by some rather 
deep chalk cutting, smoky with 
dust, you will meet an inebriated 
drag which is backing into all 
sorts of mischief, and offering to 
fight any one. There is, of course, 
a noisy cornet on the box, and a 
driver who is fond of backing his 
horses and using his whip on the 
drivers of other drags; and all the 
restless men on the inebriated drag 
wear little doubled-up wooden dolls 
for shirt-pins, and in the bands of 
their hats, and have a way of 
squeaking like Punch when they meet 
other men wearing wooden-doll 
shirt-pins, and more especially and 
fearfully when they meet the ribald 
wearers of the crimson pasteboard 
noses. 

By degrees the country road be- 
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gins to be peopled again by the 
noisy, jerking, ‘chaffing’ proces- 
sion, three abreast, of the morning. 
Again the green fields ring with 
reiterations of ‘Am I right? or any 
other man ;’ lamentations for unfor- 
tunate Uncle Sam, Susannah, and 
other suffering negroes and ne- 


On omnibus roofs and Hansom cab 
roofs green boughs wave like exult- 
ing Birnam Woods. There is re- 
velry outside inn doors, much bait- 
ing of exhausted horses with tufts of 
hay, and much refreshing exhausted 
nature with draughts of bitter beer, 
and tumblers of hot and cold li- 
quids. There are collisions, at- 
tended with calamitous results, 
ending in melancholy, unavoidable 
gipsy parties under hedges till vil- 
lage blacksmiths can be secured. 
There are the reckless spirits in 
gigs (over stimulated), who try to 
discover through mowing grass and 
young corn the nearest way to 
London, and who get horsewhipped 
by irascible farmers, and their gigs 
and heads both broken; and the 
young medical student who lost his 
heart this morning at Clapham is 
sure this evening to lose his hat at 
Tooting, and to go home in an im- 
promptu bandanna turban, exciting 
thereby the infinite mockery and 
contumely of the whole road. 

Somehow or other, in due course, 


the Japanese Ambassadors and all 
our foreign friends, Mons. Ricochet, 
Herr Steinkopf, &c., more or less 
hustled, robbed, worn-out, and de- 
lighted, reach London. One by 
one, creaky, battered, dusty, and 
bruised, the gay Hansom cabs and om- 
nibi of the morning creep back and 
hide themselves in the great metro- 
polis, that has dingy nests for so many 
such. 

Gradually on the shouting, 
wrangling, motley procession night 
falls, with one preliminary sunset 


flush. Then the lamps break out 


through the dusk like rows of fiery 
primroses, and wrangling, shouting, 
and ‘chaffing, the fag-end of the 
carnival streams along back be- 
tween the lamps towards London. 

I have seen in my time some 
leasant and some ghastly things ; 
ut I think the most ludicrously 
ghastly thing in the world must be 
the last van returning towards mid- 
night from Epsom, and winding up 
with a dreary mirth, with doleful 
snatches of negro melody on the long 
moonlit way, between the green 
hedges; that great saturnalian holi- 
day of the London citizen — the 
Derby day—the battered wooden 
dolls, the bruised pasteboard noses, 
the crushed cornet, the cracked 
stone jar—yes—I recognize them 


all. 
W. T. 
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FINDING A RELIC. 
ILLUSTRATED By ArTHUR B. Hoventon. 


RELIC strange, from my bachelor hoards, 
You show me with crimsoning face ; 
A little thimble of silver fine— 
Art thou not wondering, bride of mine, 
Whose finger it used to grace ? 


Hath it a history? Yes, ah! yes, 
For she who that relic wore, 
Every pulse of my soul could stir 
With a look or a touch, while I, to her 
Was a cousin—a boy—no more. 


She wedded. And I, a frequent guest, 
Flung on a couch with my books— 

With jealous pangs I could scarcely hide, 

Have watched his gestures of love and pride, 
And the answering joy in her looks. 


And better I liked to see her sit 

Alone in her easy chair, 
Her mien more pensive, her cheek more pale, 
Busied with work, that was telling a tale 

Of a new-known pleasure and care. 


Or work forgotten—her dark eyes closed— 
Her fancy with sweet dreams rife, 

Of a tiny form by her arm caressed 

A baby face to her bosom pressed— 
The mother, as well as the wife. 


’*T was thus I saw them—mother and babe— 
But shrouded with flow’rets fair ; 

Unconscious both, as they calmly slept, 

Of the bitter tears that he and I wept— 

Of the long, long vigils, we sadly kept— 
Kept in our love and despair! 


From the work her fingers would touch no more 
I took that relic alone: 

But your cheek is wet, and your lip is pale— 

I should not have told this sorrowful tale— 
Go, hide the relic, my own! 
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ILLUSTRATED BY WM. MoConnELL AND D. J. ANDERSON. 


ID ever any one, while sitting 
on a bench on the Esplanade 
at Brighton, chance in that situation 
to read Macaulay’s ‘ History of Eng- 
land?’ I think it probable that this 
conjunction of circumstances may 
have happened, for Brighton is a 
popular resort, and Macaulay’s 
‘History’ is a popular book, and 
visitors to Brighton are apt, after a 
riod, to find time hanging rather 
eavily on their hands, disposing 
them to beguile the weary hours 
between bathing and breakfasting, 
dressing and dining, riding and pro- 
menading, with the last new library 
book. So, it may be safely pre- 
sumed, that when Macaulay’s ‘ His- 
tory’ was the last new library book, 
there were visitors who chanced to 
read it sitting, as I before observed, 
on a bench on the Esplanade. Did 
any one, during such reading, ever 
happen to light upon this passage ? 
‘ Brighton was then (time of Charles 
II.) described as a place which had 
once been thriving, which had 
possessed many small fishing-barks, 
and which had, when at the height 
of prosperity, contained about two 
thousand inhabitants, but which 
was fast sinking to decay. The 
sea was gradually gaining on the 
buildings, which at length almost 
entirely disappeared. Ninety years 
ago the ruins of an old fort were to 
be seen among the pebbles and sea- 
weed of the beach ; and ancient men 
could still point out the traces of 
foundations on a spot where a street 
of more than a hundred huts had 
been swallowed up by the waves. 
So desolate was the place after this 
calamity, that the vicarage was 
thought scarcely worth having. A 
few poor fishermen, however, still 
continued to dry their nets on the 
cliffs.’ 

What were the reader’s thoughts 
as he awoke from musing over this 
picture of wretchedness and desola- 

’ tion, and turned round to gaze upon 

the city of palaces behind him, ‘a 

city as large and as populous as the 


Bristol of the Stuarts, presenting 
mile after mile its gay and fantastic 
front to the sea? Two hundred 
years ago, Brighton consisted of a 
small! group of fishermen’s huts, the 
foundations of which have long 
fallen to the dominion of the sea. 
One hundred years ago it was still 
a poor, squalid, straggling village. 
And to-day! what mighty enchanter 
has worked this grand transforma- 
tion? You ask this of a native— 
one of the old school—and he babbles 
of his green days, the bright days 
of his youth, when George III. was 
dead to the world and to govern- 
ment, and his son George reigned, 
as regent, in his stead. ‘This oldest 
inhabitant of Brighton would carve 
upon every stone of the town 
‘ Georgius fecit.” The young gene- 
ration has grown radical, has learned 
to talk of suffrage and ballot and 
reduced estimates, and generally to 
advocate political doctrines which, 
had they been in vogue at the 
beginning of the present century, 
would have nipped the fortunes of 
Brighton in the bud, and left it, 
what it had always been since the 
Saxons named it Brighthelmstone— 
a fishing village. The old people, 
however, have still a kindly memory 
for the puffy gentleman in the curly 
brown wig, and his picture still 
holds a place of honour on the wails 
of Brighton parlours. But George 
was by no means the earliest or most 
reputable benefactor of Brighton. 
The truth with regard to this matter 
lies, where it is proverbial that truth 
does lie—at the bottom of a well. 
Nearly fifty years before the Heir 
Apparent first visited Brighton, a 
certain Dr. Richard Russell popu- 
larized the place by an account 
which he wrote of the marvellous 
medicinal properties of its chaly- 
beate waters. Glandular complaints 
were prevalent at the time, owing, 
most probably, to the enfeebling 
influence of late hours and six-bottle 
bouts ; and the Wick spring, which 
the worthy Lewes doctor discovered, 
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was said to provide the means of 
eure. It was in consequence of 
the number of persons who flocked 
to consult Dr. Russell and drink the 
waters of his wonderful spring, that 
the scattered village of huts began 
to assume the aspect of a regular 
and well-built town. Dr. Russell’s 
successor, Dr. Relhan, still further 
spread the fame of Brighton. He 
found it, as he himself writes, in 
his short ‘History of Brighthelm- 
stone ’—‘ consisting of six principal 
streets, a number of lanes, and some 
spaces surrounded with houses, and 
called by the inhabitants “ squares.”’ 
But in Dr. Relhan’s time the town 
improved greatly. It had ‘ become 
a great resort of company, and the 
inhabitants seem disposed to spend 
the whole of what they acquire in 
the erection of new buildings, or 
in making old ones convenient.’ 
The doctor prophesied smooth 
things for Brighton. Referring 
to the new streets that were being 
built in every direction, he wrote: 
‘Should the increase of these in the 
next seven years be equal to what 
it has been in the last, it is probable 
there will be but few towns in Eng- 
land that will excel this in com- 
modious buildings.’ People flocked 
to Brighton at this time (1768) not 
alone to drink at Dr. Russell’s health- 
giving spring, but: also to indulge 
in Dr. Aroister’s hot salt-water baths. 
It was these baths that brought the 
Duke of Cumberland to Brighton, 
and it was to visit the duke, his 
uncle, that George Prince of Wales 
made his first journey to the same 
spot. Thus George found the ball 
rollizg, and all that he did was to 
kic it rather more vigorously than 
any other individual, who did not 
borrow his powers of propulsion 
from the national exchequer, was, 
or ever could be, in a position to do. 
Up to this time, Brighton, though 
a place of long descent and lineage, 
had acquired small celebrity. It 
had few cherished memories and 
little historical association. Away 
in the dark and misty times of early 
English history, the Druids, it is 
said, were attracted to the spot by 
its salubrity ; but that I don’t be- 
lieve; where were the oak trees to 
to grow acorns and mistletoe for 


their mysteries? No; Brighton 
was not known—at least favourably 
—to the ancients; and I feel con- 
vinced that Boadicea never drove 
her chariot along the Queen’s Road. 
Of course it is very commendable 
in local guide-book compilers to 
make out a good pedigree for their 
town, and to emblazon the scroll of 
its historical fame as brilliantly as 
possible; but when they have done 
their best, Brighton seems to have 
been the scene of very few remark- 
able events. I am willing to admit 
that Ella may have landed there, 
if indeed Ella ever existed; also 
that the Flemings ‘sore pestered’ 
the inhabitants ; also that the Merry 
Monarch took ship for France under 
the east cliff in Nicholas Tattersall’s 
lugger; also that Martha Gunn, 
who bathed George IV. when he 
was young, and had not learned to 
be the finest gentleman in Europe, 
lived and died there ;’ and, finally, 
that the old churchyard on the top 
of the hill, where the graves are 
thick as (dead) leaves in Vallam- 
brosa, is the last resting-place of 
Phoebe Hessell, who was born at 
Stepney in the year 1713, served 
for many years in the fifth regiment 
of foot in different parts of Europe, 
and in the year 1745 fought under 
the Duke of Cumberland at the 
Battle of Fontenoy, where she re- 
ceived a bayonet wound in her arm. 
I am willing to admit all this; but 
that the Brightonians, with six 
qualivers and one cask of gun- 
powder were the cause of the 
Spanish Armada sheering off from 
the coast, and falling a prey to the 
winds and waves, is a guide-book 
assertion which I must,be allowed 
to accept with reserve. No; Brighton 
had better be content to pin its 
faith and its pride upon Nicholas 
Tattersall, Dr. Russell, George IV., 
Phoebe Hessell, and Tom Sayers. 
Yes; let it not be forgotten, that 
while a grey stone marks the last 
home of Nicholas and Pheebe, a 
swinging sign in Pimlico invites the 
pious pilgrim (of P. R. propensities) 
to drink beer in the natal chamber 
of the ex-champion. Pimlico is now 
one of the sacred shrines of Brighton 
and as its whereabouts is not in- 
dicated in the guide-books, I feel 
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called upon to inform an admiring 
public that it lies second turning 
to the right as you go up the hill 
from the Pavilion stables. The 
denizens thereabouts evince the 
greatest anxiety to point out to the 
stranger the hallowed spot where 
the mighty Tom drew his first 
breath. I regret to say, however, 
that, as in the case of Homer, Orbis 
de patria certat—every house in 
Pimlico contends for the honour of 
having given him birth. Smyrna, 
Chios, Colophon, Salamis, Rhodes, 
Argos, Athens, have it where you 
will; at least it was somewhere in 
the great world of Pimlico. 

The history of Brighton really 
begins with 1782, the red-letter year 
in its calendar, when the Prince of 
Wales first set foot within his uncle’s 
home in the Steyne. The drowsy 
old town woke up immediately. 
On the Prince’s birthday, a grand 
supper and ball were given by the 
Dukes of York and Clarence at the 
castle. In the day there was a 
military procession of the javelin 
men of Lewes in blue coats, buff 
waistcoats, and buckskin breeches, 
and at night, when the grand folks 
were dancing, the townspeople 
were entertained with ‘ a firework.’ 

‘Brighton,’ says a local journal 
of the period, ‘ was never so gay or 
joyous before.’ But a moralist of 
the day, who shook a grave head 
at these doings, sighed for the old 
quiet times. ‘We were happier 
then,’ he writes; ‘there were no dis- 
cords among the inhabitants — at 
least no Crockford’s.’ These last 
words are significant. George had 
brought gaiety, bustle, and business, 
but he had also brought the vices 
of the fashionable life of the time. 
In a very few years a sort of Vaux- 
hall sprang up in the Promenade 
Grove. Here dancing, drinking, and 
gambling, and all sorts of wild 
pleasures were carried on under the 
special a of the Prince, 
whose illuminated portrait adorned 
the outer gate, with the legend 
‘ Brighton’s Support,’ inscribed in 
letters of flame underneath. There 
were brave doings then at Brighton 
—grand reviews on the Downs, sham 
boat-fights out at sea, gala nights 
at the grove, balls and feasts at the 


castle, fireworks in the Steyne, while 
at all times raffling went on merrily 
at Gregory’s library. Gregory had 
such persuasive ways with him, 
that none could resist his solicita- 
tions, and he had often a thousand 
names on his lists for half a guinea 
and guinea tickets. Brighton was 
becoming a very dissolute place 
about this time; and it was also 
becoming a very dear place. Some 
one—perhaps the moralist before 
referred to—publicly recorded his 
impressions of Brighton changes in 
the following epigram :— 
‘Say why on Brighton’s church we see 
A golden shark displayed ?— 
But that ’twas aptly meant to be 
An emblem of its trade. 
Nor could the thing so well be told 
In any other way: 
The town’s a shark that lives on gold, 
The company its prey.’ 


‘ Brighton’s Support’ lived a very 
shameless life among the inhabitants ; 
but the gain they reaped made them 
quite indifferent to the reproach. 
They were willing to pander to 
George’s pleasures, whatever shape 
they might assume, and his open 
liaison with Mrs. Fitzherbert was 
certainly not the worst of them. 
When George built the Pavilion, he 
began by visiting Mrs. Fitzherbert 
stealthily, and it is well known that 
he had a subterranean passage cut 
between the Pavilion and her house 
in the Steyne. Afterwards, how- 
ever, Mrs. Fitzherbert openly visited 
the king, and on one occasion sat 
by his side when he received the 
Marchioness de Beaule, when that 
unfortunate lady, dressed in the 
clothes of a sailor, arrived ‘rom 
France in an open boat. the 
orgies which took place at the 
Pavilion about this time were of 
the nature of the Lupercalian feasts. 
Their mysteries will scarcely bear 
revelation, and it is better that they 
should be buried and forgotten. The 
Brighton people—to do their toler- 
ance justice—knew little about them, 
albeit in London they were the com- 
mon talk, and you may be sure the 
stories that were told lost nothing 
in travelling to town. After a time, 
however, George became more de- 
corous, at least outwardly, and in 
the last year of the century, the 
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wild delirium of pleasure which had 
possessed the town began to sub- 
side a little. Even a resident clergy- 
man seems to have been satisfied 
with the improved state of things, 
for he wrote : ‘ The change of society 
and manners, which has taken place 
at the Pavilion gives the most heart- 
felt satisfaction to every lover of his 
country; it is now in every way 
worthy of the heir apparent of the 
British throne.’ Mrs. Fitzherbert, 
however, was now established at 
the Pavilion, and ‘her goodness of 
heart,’ says a Lewes journalist, 
‘endeared her to the inhabitants of 
every description.’ 

It was lucky for Brighton that 
George remained constant in his at- 
tachment to the place solong. Had 
he grown weary of his toy, and cast 
it aside after a few years, it is pro- 
bable that Brighton would have re- 
lapsed into Brighthelmstone, and 

with its momentary glory as 
it had already done a score of times 
since the Conqueror presented it, 
along with the lordship of Lewes, 
to his son-in-law, William de Warren. 
But George was constant to Brighton, 
if to nothing else; and by the time 
the Pavilion was finished in 1820, or 
thereabouts, the little village which 
he had found nestling under the cliff 
thirty years before, had become a 
large and populous town. Brighton 
could hold its own now, both against 
the caprice of patronage and the 
fury of the sea. It had become a 
favourite resort of the upper classes, 
and Brighton’s support was now the 
aggregate of moneyed visitors who 
occupied its hotels and mansions. 
William, the Sailor King, did little 
for the place beyond building the 
northern entrance to the Pavilion; 
and Queen Victoria turned her back 
upon Brighton for ever, because, 
when she walked on the Chain Pier, 
Brighton butchers would insist on 
following her, and kissing the hem 
of her garment. 

From this moment the Pavilion 
ceased to be a royal palace, and be- 
came the property of the town. A 
more notable instance of the alarm- 
ing sacrifice was probably never 
known. The building cost a mil- 
lion, and was sold for 54,000/. ! 

Manufacturing towns are described 


in the school geographies as ‘ seats 
of commerce.’ I should describe 
Brighton as a ‘seat of pleasure.’ I 
could never discover that anything 
whatever is manufactured at Brigh- 
ton. The town imports both its 
goods and its customers. And, 
judging from the articles displayed 
in most of the shop windows, the 
wares that are most in request seem 
to be gold watches, chains, rings, 
pebble brooches, and bracelets, rid- 
ing whips, leather leggings, pork- 
pie hats, old china, pianos, lace, 
gauntlet gloves, and saddles and 
bridles. It always appears, too, that 
the native population keep them- 
selves in the background in the 
manner of respectful servants or 
dependents who are afraid of giving 
offence to their masters and patrons. 
Did any one ever see a Brighton 
tradesman riding or driving in the 
Queen’s Road during fashionable 
hours? He knows better than that. 
He takes his walks or drives abroad 
when his patrons and customers are 
enjoying their morning sleep, or when 
they have deserted the parade and 
esplanade for their choice dinners 
& la Russe at the York and the 
Bedford. 

The last census returns set down 
the native population of Brighton at 
somewhere about 70,000 persons ; 
but it is estimated that the visitors 
during a year number about half a 
million. About 100,000 persons 
take up their residence in the place 
for periods varying from a week to 
three months. It is clear, therefore, 
that Brighton does not belong to the 
native inhabitants. It is just a huge 
marine villa of the London public, 
in which the Mile End milkman, 
who goes down third class with his 
dinner in ‘a blue cotton pockethand- 
kerchief, is joint proprietor with the 
millionaire marquis who rolls down 
in the express, and puts up at the 
Bedford. The milkman, as he sits 
under the cliff at the London ordi- 
nary, carving his pork chop on a 
hunch of bread with his clasp knife, 
is entitled to look up at my lord 
sipping his claret at the bow window 
of the palatial mansion above, and 
say, ‘This is our little box; what 
would the poor people do without 
us?” 
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What, indeed? Look at the 
mob— yes, the mob—of dukes 
and duchesses, marquises and mar- 
chionesses, counts and countesses, 
peers and peeresses, ay, even princes 
and princesses, that one encounters 
and jostles through on the esplanade 
in the height of the season, between 
November and January! You can 
scarcely rest your eye upon any- 
thing commoner than a knight, and 


there are Commanders of the Bath 
enough to lift up Brill’s bodily and 
cast it into the sea. Follow even 
little, miserable Fitzsnob, single and 
without incumbrance, into the Bed- 
ford, and see what he pays for his 
chop and potato, and then you 
will gather some idea what a Tom 
Tiddler’s Ground this sea frontage 
is to the inhabitants in the season. 
Did you ever notice the South Downs 
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feeding far beneath in the valleys as 
you whirled past in the train? They 
look so small that you fancy their 
legs are no bigger than chops. Ina 
Brighton hotel you find, this to be 
an illusion and a snare. There, 
measuring its proportions by the 
price you pay ior it, it is the chop 
that is the leg. The leg, I should 
say, might be reckoned as the entire 
animal. Having indulged in a little 
fashionable life in Brighton,. and 


tried to look ‘as like a Duke as cir- 
cumstances would admit, I have re- 
ceived the indelible impression that 
thereis no change to expect out of half 
a sovereign for anything that you can 
order at an Esplanade Hotel.’ To 
the best of my recollection, a sand- 
wich and a glass of ale comes to 
seven and ninepence; waiter, wax 
candles, chambermaid, and boots 
extra. I am ready to take my affi- 
davit (before the Fishmongers’ Com- 
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pany, if necessary) that a dozen 
prawns have cost me as much as a 
pair of Messrs. Samuel’s Sydenham 
trousers; while a bottle of Hoch- 
heimer has made a hole in the price 
ofa new coat. Changed times, my 
masters, since the Sussex farmers 
coming into market, could breakfast 
for threepence, dine for a shilling, 
and still have change enough left to 
pay the ostler. It is just a hundred 
years ago since this was the tariff 


at the best hotel in Brighton. The 
fact is put on record by a farmer 
who visited Brighton in 1801, when 
everything was getting very dear. 
‘ And,’ he adds, ‘ they were so unac- 
customed to the sight of a stranger, 
that they made as great a to-do with 
me as if I had been the king’s son.’ 
And all for one and threepence! 
Catch them making a to-do with 
you now for one and threepence. 

As regards seasons, Brighton is 
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like one of those favoured countries 
in the tropical regions, where spring 
is eternal, and where harvest time 
comes at least twice a year. At 
one time the fashionable season at 
Brighton began about the middle of 
June, and continued until the end of 
the year. Now, however, the ‘ swells’ 
seldom arrive before November, and 
generally remain until Christmas. 
This is the season par excellence. 
There is a much longer season in 
the summer, beginning with the 
Whitsuntide excursion trains; but 


though the visitors are then more 
numerous, they are not so select, 
and as they only remain fora few 
hours in the town, their custom is 
of little advantage to any one but 
the publicans. These visitors, who 
come down by thousands on Satur- 
day and Sunday mornings, are not 
in the habit of resorting to the York 
or the Bedford, or even to the hos- 
telries of a humbler order. They 
bring their dinners with them in 
baskets, in sheets of old newspapers, 
and in pocket-handkerchieis, and 
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they dine incompany at the ‘ London 
Ordinary’—a magnificent apartment 
under the cliff, having for its carpet 
the countless pebbles of the seashore, 
and for its roof the vaulted sky. 
The carte here is substantial, if not 
recherché. It comprises pork chops, 
cold ; brisket of beef, ditto, cut with 
a hammy knife ; bacon fried; knuckle 
of ham; and bread and cheese and 
onions. The liquors, chiefly ale and 
porter, are brought to the festive 
scene in stone bottles, which, when 
emptied of their contents, being made 
cockshies of, turn up in sea-worn 
fragments after many years, to at- 
tract the eye of amateur collectors 
of curiosities, and find a place in 
some domestic museum of the trea- 
sures of the deep. 

The native inhabitants look down 
with supreme contempt upon these 
economical festivities; for all these 
delicacies of the season, even includ- 
ing the beer and the ‘ drop of some- 
thing short,’ are brought from Lon- 
don, and Brighton reaps no benefit 
save from the extra pint or pot, or 
warm ‘ go,’ that may be consumed 
as a supplementary treat in one of 
the numerous inferior houses of en- 
tertainment with which the town 
abounds. This is not the picture 
upon which the natives look with 
delight. No; it is upon that other 
one where the moustachioed grandee 
in long boots, and the slim-waisted 
Belgravian belle in the tiniest of 
pork-pie hats, adorned with an entire 
pheasant or bird of paradise, are 
riding upon Brighton-hired horses 
to get an appetite for a Brighton- 
cooked dinner at those palatial hotels 
and mansions where mutton chops 


Brighton—in and out of Season. 


hide their native simplicity under 
French names, and cost their weight 
in silver. 

But really now-a-days Brighton 
can scarcely be said to be out of 
season at any period of the year. 
The town is comparatively dull 
from January to May ; but the rail- 
way journey is now so speedily ac- 
complished that many thousands of 
London people, merchants, bankers, 
stockbrokers, and the like, make it 
their permanent residence. Brighton, 
indeed, has become a marine suburb 
of London, and it takes little more 
time to travel from Cheapside to 
Kemptown by rail, than is occupied 
in the omnibus journey from the 
same spot to Kilburn or to Notting 
Hill.. Business men come up from 
Brighton by the first train to Lon- 
don, attend their offices all day, and 
return to their Hove villas in time 
for dinner. Mr. Thackeray gave 
Brighton the name of London-super- 
Mare long before the era of retarn 
tickets for half a crown and express 
trains that, did the journey in an 
hour and ten minutes. Perhaps 
some day in the next century there 
will be no need to distinguish it by 
any other name but that of ‘London.’ 
Extremes, we know, meet, and as 
Brighton extends northward, and 
London throws out its streets and 
squares to the south, the time may 
come when the-two will effect a 
junction, and future generations will 
include Brighton in their postal 
maps under the head of District 8. 
Perhaps, too, by that time aérial 
railway companies will be advertis- 
ing excursions to the Moon—half a 
crown there and back! 
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